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IPR AD Ga &, 
TO ENGLAND. 


WRITTEN IN INDIA. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! I pine to hear once more 

The dashing of the ocean-spray against thy rocky shore ; 

To feel the fresh and cooling breeze bring health upon its wings, 
And press the emerald turf again where many a daisy springs. 








My fatherland! my fatherland! how often in my dreams 

The seenes I lov’d in youth return—thy wooded hills, thy streams, 
The chalky cliffs that towering rise above the sandy shore, 

The beacon-light to warn the ship where furious breakers roar. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! ah! how can I forget 

The places where, a merry band, so often we have met; 

When shouts of iaughter told of hearts unconscious of a care, 
And free from all the sorrows which their after-years must bear. 


My fatherland ! my fatherland! where are those children now, 
With eyes of light, and shining hair that wav’d o’er each fair brow 7 
Where are the little feet that once so lightly bounded on, 

Unwearied, all the livelong day, that aye too soon was gone ? 


My fatherland! my fatherland! there’s one of that bright band 

An exile pining to behold once more thy sea-girt land ; ; 
With yearning heart, and saddened brow, and drooping, wasted form, 
That long hath bowed bereath the weight of many a pelting storm. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! another of that group 

Hath left thy shore to hearken to the Indian’s wild war-whoop ; _ 

Hath pierced the forest’s gloom, and heard the thundering waterfall, 

And watched the star’s calm light shine down between the pine-trees tall. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! another laughing boy, 

With bright blue eyes, and dauntless heart, all fu | of tameless joy, 
Hath made the sea his home, and dares the ocean’s wildest rage, 
And happiest feels when wind and waves their wildest conflict wage. 


My fatherland! my fatherland ! all, al) dispersed are they, 

And ne’er perchance may see the home where pass’d their childhood gay, 
But unforgot that happy home through each vicissitude, 

So deeply are their hearts with pleasant memories imbued. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! oh! should they ever meet, 

Once more upon thy verdant plains, and hold eommunion sweet, 

Though sadly chang’d each form and face, and chill’deach time-worn heart, 
From such deep happiness as this they ne’er again could part. 


My fatherland! my fatherland! my thoughts are all of thee, 

And of the fondly-lov’d ones whom I never more may see ; 

{ cannot feel I have a home within this torrid clime, 

Despite the palm-trees’ waving grace, and fragrant blossom’d lime. 


My fatherland! my tatnerland! there’s not a priceless gem 

That sparkles in an Eastern monarch’s glitt’ring diadem, 

Would tempt me to forego the hope that { may press once more 

Thy mossy turf, and shady lanes, and ocean-girded shore. a s 





REMINISCENCES OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
CONCLUBED. 

At length, however, the period arrived when, having attainec her sixth 
year, a further provision became necessary to secure to her royal highness 
that future education, in all that was essential as well as ornamental, which 
should prepare her for the high destinies which awaited her. On her fifth 
birthday, her uncle, Prince ea gave an elegant déjeiner at Marlborough 
House, at which the Duchess of Kent and the Princess were present, as well 
asthe Dukes of York, Sussex, Gloucester, the Prince Leinengen, the Duchesses 
of Clarence and Gloucester, and the Princesses Augusta and Sophia. The 
future Queen of these isles was admired for her frankness, feminine beauty, 
and talent, and for her deep attachment to her incomparable mother. 

When the statue to the Duke of Kent, erected at the top of Portland Place, 
was opened for inspection, the Duchess wisely took her daughter to behold 
the image of her departed father. She availed herself of that opportunity to 
cause her child to know and feel ‘that dear papa’s likeness was placed there, 
not merely because he was a Prince, but because he was a good man, was 
kind to the poor, caused little boys and girls to be taught to read and write ; 
helped to get money from good people to cure the sick, the lame, the blind, the 
deaf; and did all he could to make bad people good.’ 

It was in the summer of 1824, I think, when the Duchess and daughter were 
at Ramsgate, that the scene took place with which I have commenced these 
* Reminiscences,’ Some months were passe by them during that year in the 
sa-bathing town in question; and not till October did they return to Kensing- 
ton. Yes, wo that Kensington they loved so well, and where nearly all of her 
life was spent until the period arrived when she was called upon to assume 
the duties of the Queen of England. To the old palave of Kensington, sur- 
rounded by gardens so inviting and beautiful, the young Victoria was greatly 
attached. There she spent the sunniest hours of her youngest days; there she 
first loved the Prince who is now the charm of her married life; there the 
fondest of mothers surrounded her with all that love, wealth, friendship, rank, 
and taste, could supply; there her teachers and professors taught her to reason, 
to think, to judge, to acquire, to improve ; and there she grew up to woman- 
hood, and first heard the cry, ‘Long live Victoria!’ No wonder, then, that 
when in a future year she lefi the old palace-gate of Kensington for the last 

time, to pry can to Buckingham Flouse and to St. James’s Palace, that many 
tears rolled gracefully down her cheeks as memory called up the days and 
years of past joys. Those tears were honourable to her affections, and proved 
that she had a tender and a grateful heart. 

The next birth-day of the Princess was in May, 1825, and she was then six 
years of age. The moment had arrived when it became necessary to extend 
the sphere of her knowledge, to take her into society at much unavoidable ex- 
pense, and to show her more frequently to the country in that rank, and sur- 
rounded by that splendour which necessarily belonged to it. Accordingly, in 
May, 1825, that old and faithful servant of the House of Brunswick, and of his 
country, the Earl of Liverpool, a man whose talents, virtues, and patriotism, 
have never been sufficiently extolled, presented to the House of Lords a mes- 
sage from the King, requesting that provision might be made for the infant 
daughter of the Duchess of Ket, and for the son of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Nothing could be more veracious, feeling, or correct, than the appeal then 
made by his lordship to the up r house; and the encomiums he passed on 
the character and conduct of the Duchess of Kent cheered her much in her 
difficult and anxious path. He stated that to that period the Duchess had sup 

ported and educated her daughter without making any application to parlia 
ment; but er education would now become a matter of unavoidably large 
expenditure; and that, according to her rank, and to the position in which she 
oe with regard to the crown and the country, she was an object of great, of 











————____| 
general interest. She had been instructed in the pure principles of Christianity, | plate to each from the queen, with a letter expressive of the obligations she felt 


and to understand and appreciate the rank she held, at the same time to have a 
humble sense of her own deficienvies, ‘The Duchess had been greatly assisted 
by the aid and advice of her own brother, the Prince Leopold ut Saxe Coburg. 
But at the age at which the Princess had arrived, such a state of things could 
no longer continue. Her education must be conducted in due form, and it 
was therefore proposed that an additional grant of £6000 per annum should be 
made to the Duchess of Kent during the minority of her daughter. In the 
House of Lords this proposal was felt to be moderate, just, and indispensable, 
and was loyally acquiesced in; as was a grant to the same amount to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. But in the House of Commons 
Henry Brougham thought the stipend large, though he eulogised both the 
Duchess and her amiable daughter. Mr. Hume was of opinion that the sum 
should not be applied for all at once, but a rising grant from year to year. Mr. 
Peel ——— the grant. Mr. Canning praised the Duchess, and spoke in 
favour of that measure. But, after a division in the committee, both the grant 
. the Duchess, and that to the Duke of Cumberland, were passed by a majority 
of 50. 

The Duchess of Kent varied the scenes of the studies of her royal daughter, 
not only for the beneiit of her health, but, likewise,that she might not be wearied 
by the monotony of application, and that the English people residing in different 
parts of the island might enjoy the pleasure of seeing and knowing their future 
Queen. Thus, in 1830,they resided at Worthing, then at Kensington, visited 
Lord Liverpool and the Ladies Jenkinson at Buxted wuss, Snernee themselves 
greatly at Malvern, and were present at splendid fétes given by Earl Somers at 
Eastnor Castle, and by the Earl of Beauchamp at Maddrefield Court. In the 
saine year they proceeded to Hereford, Worcester, and Bath. ‘lhus, in 1831, 
the Princess Victoria visited Claremont, Buxted Park, the Isle of Wight, with 
all its enghanting scenery and sylvan retreats, ant Weymouth. So, in 1832, 
she explored the mountains of North Wales, visited the splendid residence of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury at Alton Towers, and the magnificent palace of the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. In 1833, Portsraouth and the Isle of 
Wight were again selected as places of sojourn, and she visited likewise the 
castles of several of the nobility. In 1834, Tunbridge Wells was honoured 
by her presence, and many excursions were maée to different parts of Kent 
and Surrey which were conducive to the health of the Princess. In 1835, the 
Marquess of Exeter entertained most sumptuously the future Queen of England 
at Burghley, who aflerwards sojourned at Ramsgate, where the King of the 
Belgians came to meet his sister and his niece. To 1836, Kensington Palace 
was more than usually frequented by the Duchess and the Princess, for it was 
during the spring of that year that Prince Albert was reported to have made a 
favourable impression on the youthful but sensitive heart of the Rouse of 
England. Still Ramsgate again became their dwelling-place, and the Princess 
Victoria left it always with regret. The sea had for her indescribable charms, 
and she loved to watch the lights and shadows of a marine landscape, to gaze 
on the moon-beams playing on the agitated surface, and to plunge her fair form 
inw the briny waves. The next year witnessed the death of her uncle, and 
her accession to the throne. The movements of her Majesty since that time 
are fresh in the recollection of her loving subjects, who perceive with satis- 
faction that she transports the court at pleasure from Windsor to Walmer, 
from Waimer to Brighton, from Brighton to Claremont, from Claremont to 
the halls and palaces of her distinguished nobility ; and even to foreign lands, 
to the marine villa of the King of the French, and to the fertile plains of rich 
and happy Belgium. 

There is a little incident connected with the temporary resicence of the 
Princess Victoria at Tunbridge Wells, which I delight to record. It so hap- 
yened that the husband of one of the actresses at the small theatre in that 
ovely and captivating watering-place died, and left his widow in the condition 
ot about becoming a mother. ‘The fact came to her knowledge, and she ap- 
plied to the Duchess for aid to the unfortunate lady. Always anxious to re- 
lieve distress, she placed £10 im the hands of the Princess Victoria, who added 
a similar sum herself. She then applied for permission to be the bearer of this 
sum of £20 to the distressed and disconsolate actress. With that activity 
which distinguished her in all her proceedings, she hastened to the afflicted 
woman, conversed with her with great kindness and affability, witnessed the 
good which was accomplished by the bestowment of the sum in question, and 
afierwards made many inquiries relative to her condition. Here, however, 
her royal munificence did not terminate, for when her Majesty ascended the 
throne she forgot not the poor widow of Tunbridge Wells, but sent to her a 
kindly intimation that an annuity of 40/. would be paid to her during the rest 
of her life. 

Although not connected with this portion of her Majesty’s lite, there is 
another incident which proves the high moral and religious influences exer- 
cised over the mind and heart of the Princess Victoria during her earlier 
years, and which now lead her to conduct herself in every way worthy of her 
rank and elevation. The fact | am about to record demonstrates the devout 
respect she was always taught to feel for the sacredness of the Christian Sab- 
bath. Indeed, her religious education was invariably made a matter of the 
deepest and primary importance, and the lessons given at the period of her life 
we are now considering, have brought forth the most satisfactory results in 
after days. The incident to which I refer is the following. A certain noble 
lord arrived at Windsor one Saturday night at a late hour. On being intro- 
duced to the Queen, he said, ‘1 have brought down for rad Majesty’s inspec- 
tion some documents of great importance, but as I shall be obliged to trouble 
you to examine them in detail, I will not encroach on the time of your Majesty 
to-night, but will request your attention tv-morrow morning.’ ‘‘ To-morrow 
morning!’ repeated the Queen; ‘to-morrow is Sunday, my lord.’ ‘True, 
your Majesty, but business of the state will not admit of delay.’ ‘I am aware 
of that,’ replied the Queen; ‘and as, of course, your lordship could not have 
arrived earlier at the palace to-night, I will, if those papers are of such press- 
ing importance, attend to their contents after church to-morrow morning.’ So 
to church went the Queen and the court, and to church went the noble lord, 
when, much to his surprise, the subject of the discourse was on the duties of 
the Christian Sabbath. ‘ How did your lordship like the sermon?’ asked the 
Queen. ‘ Very much, indeed, your Majesty,’ replied the nobleman. ‘ Well, 
then,’ retorted her Majesty, ‘1 will not conceal from you that, last night, [ sent 
the clergyman the text from which he preached. I hope we shall all be im- 
proved by the sermon.’ The Sunday passed without a single word being said 
relative to the state papers; and, a! night, when her Majesty was about to 
withdraw, ‘To-morrow morning, my lord, at any hour yeu please,’ said the 
Queen, turning to the nobleman,—‘ as carly as seven, my Jord, if you like, we 
will look inte the papers.’ The nobleman said, ‘ That he could not think of 
intruding on her Majesty at so early an hour; he thought nine o’clock would 
be quite soon enough.’ ‘ No—no, my lord,’ replied the Queen, ‘as the papers 
are of importance, I wish them to be attended to very early. However, if you 
wish it to be nine, be it so;’ and, according)y, the next morning at nine, her 
Majesty was seated, ready to receive the nobleman and his papers. 

his is one of very many anecdotes I could record of her majesty’s high 
sense of the duties she owed to Him by whoin queens reign and princes decree 
judgment. Her love of justice and truth may, likewise, be ascribed to the 
admirable lessons of high morals she received in her juvenile years. There 
is 2 fact which illustrates her love of rectitude, which I refer to with great 
pleasure. It is well known that the Duke of Kent died considerably in debt to 
the late Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord Dundas, and that these debts he was wholly 
unable to discharge. During her minority this circumstance was often referred 
to by the Princess Victoria. and, as she revered the memory of her father, she 
longed to be able to rescue it from any imputation on that head. According- 
ly, when her majesty ascended the throne, the representatives of those peers re- 
ceived the full amount of their claims, accompanied by a valuable piece of 


towards those who had been her father’s friends, and the pleasure she and her 
royal mother felt in being thus enabled to express their feelings. 

The memory ot her father, of his high and nobly independent conduct, of his 
manly courage and truly princely bearing, and of his devoted attachment to 
his august family, his beloved country, his cherished wife, and his adored 
child, are dear to her heart; and all who, at any time, or in any way, assisted 
and gratified him, are sure to meet with the warmest reception on the part of 
our grateful queen. One of the causes of her attachment to her uncle the Duke 
of Sussex, and to the Prince Leopold, was the high esteem and veneration felt 
by them towards her father, and which they proved to be sincere by repeated 
acts of personal generosity and sympathy. 

In 1831, the public became anxious to know what progress had been made 
in the education of her royal highness, what were the nature of her studies, and 
to what description of knowledge she applied with most diligence. That 
public soon ascertained that the education of the princess was making most 
gratifying progress. Mr. Amos gave her lectures on the English constitution ; 
Mr. Westall superintended her drawing lessons; in Latin she had made con- 
siderable proficiency, and was able to read Horace with fluency. Her love of 
music was enthusiastic, and her taste for visiting the theatres. was rather the 
am of musical syinpathy with the orchestra, than of attachment to the 

ama. 

The drawing-room of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, held on Feb. 24, 1831, 
was the most magnificent which had been seen since that which had taken 
re on the presentation of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, upon occasion of 

er marriage. No drawing-room excited so great an interest, when compared 
with that, as the one held by Queen Adelaide, at which the Princess Victoria 
was presented on her attaining her twelfth year. 1t was on this occasion that 
the Duchess of Kent and her illustrious daughter arrived in state, attended by 
the Duchess of Northumberland. Lady Charlotte St. Maur, Lady Catherine 
Jenkinson, the Honourable Mrs. Cust, Lady Conroy, la Baronne Letzen, Sir 
J. Conroy, and General Wetherall. This was the first public appearance of 
the Princess Victoria at Court. Her dress was made entirely of articles 
manufactured in the United Kingdom. Victoria wore a frock of English 
blonde, simple, modest, and becoming. She was the object of interest and ad- 
miration on the part of all assembled, as she stood on the lefi of her majest 
on the throne. ‘The scene was one of the most splendid ever remember 
and the future Queen of England contemplated all that passed with much 
dignity, but with evident interest. 

The appointment of the Duchess of Northumberland to the high and impor- 
tant office of governess of the princess, was suggested by King William IV. 
As a lady of the highest mental acquirements, noble family, and great personal 
attractions, she was wisely selected, and public opinion confirmed the choice. 
That appointment was very far from being nominal. ‘The Duchess became 
constant in her visits to Kensington Palace, and frequently remained there in 
the company of the princess during a large portion of the day. Upon one 
occasion, when the Duchess of Northumberland was giving her admirable in- 
structions to the princess, Southey, the poet-laureate, made his appearance, 
and was greeted with much respect and feeling. The conversation 
turned fest on poetry, and then on history; and he afterwards expressed the 
delight he felt when he learnt from the Princess Victoria’s own lips how much 
pleasure she had derived from his prose, as well as from his poetical composi- 
tions. ‘The future Queen of Great Britain was particularly charmed by the 
Life of Nelson, and expressed her gratitude at its preparation. ‘That is a 
delightful book, indeed,’ she observed ; ‘and 1 am sure | could read it half-a- 
dozen times over.’ 

The twelfth birthday of the princess was one of great festivity. Splendid 
presents were offered to her, and, amongst the rest, two beautiful ponies from 
the Duchess of Gordon. They were great favourites with their royal mistress. 
A juvenile ball, given by the king and queen in July, 1831, to the Princess 
Victoria, and which was attended by a very !arge number of the children of 
the nobility, was often talked of by her as the scene which, in her younger 
days, had made the strongest impression on her memory. 

TheDuchess of Northumberland, in the exercise of her superior and enlight- 

ened judgment, objected to the frequent attendance of ber young charge at 

drawing-rooms; and, as the health of the princess was delicate, the duchess 

advised that her pupil should not be presentat the coronation of King William. 

— - a great disappointment, but it was submitted to with respectful obe- 
ieace 

I have thus sketched the early days and the advancing years of the Princess 
Victoria in general terms, and given general impressions, because the minu- 
tie of those days and years would take volumes, instead of pages, to describe. 
Fer life, until the period when called on to rule over a great and glorious em- 
pire, was one of constant investigation, admiration, and improvement. Her 
education was varied and general, and she was wisely taughtto find ‘sermons 
in stones, books in the running brooks, and good in everything.’ Indeed, in 
later years, when occasionally removed from the Duchess of Northumberland, 
correspondence with that justly celebrated lady was a cominuation of her edu- 
eation, and powerfully contributed to strengthen the mind of the future Queen 
of England, I have been reminded of this circumstance by the recent visit of 
her majesty to the seat of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. The last 
time she had visited that English Versailles, in 1832, she had planted a 
ling, which, when she lately returned, had become a well-grown tree, The 
description of the planting she had given in an interesting letter to the Duchess 
of Northumberland. When she returned in 1843, her royal consort was there, 
and he planted another. The correspondence with the Duchess of Northum- 
berland used to be animated and interesting ; and the names, habits, customs, 
and peculiarities of the people, in the various spots visited by the princess, were 
described by her with an accuracy, minuteness, and spirit, quite extraordinary, 
considering her then inexperience and youth. 

The British character of her heart, feelings, and sympathies, should not be 

forgotten. British shells, British fossils, British plants, British birds, British 
antiquities, British artists and authors, British manufactures, and, in fact, all 
that is British, she was taught to take a greater interest in than in the produc- 
tions of other countries. Thus wherever she went the peculiar characteristics 
of the spot were always examined by her, and she almost invariably gave 
orders for some specimens of the manufactured goods which were there pro- 
duced. -Thus she identified herself with the oy the artisans, the manufae- 
turers of the country ; and they rejoiced in her as an enlightened patroness, 
and a practical and sincere friend. In like manner, the princess was often 
present at feies of a national character, particularly at those connected with the 
navy ; such as yacht-festivals, the launching of large vessels, and laying the 
foundation stones of institutions destined to benefit the widows or children of 
the united services of the army and navy. 
No wonder, then, that when the Duchess of Kent and her royal daughter 
visited this spot, they Were met with fairy-footed maidens strewing flowers be- 
fore them, as at Tunbridge Wells; or by the outpouring of whole populations 
to grect them, asin the midland counties ; or by aeputations of the most illus- 
trious of their citizens, as in the cities of Bath, Bristol, &. 

The eighteenth birthday of the royal lady at length arrived. It was usher- 
ed in by many a merry peal, and numerous were the congratulations she then 
receiv It was the period of her legal majority. He by whom kings reign 
had spared her life to that joyous day, and amongst the firstto congratulate her 
on the happy event was Prince Albert, her now admired and beloved consort. 
Many were the princes who were there. There were the Prince of Orange 


and his two noble sons, the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, Prince Albert and 
his brother, and most of the foreign ambassadors and representatives of the 
courts of the world did homage to the future Queen of Great Britain. But 
none were more welcome than him who, when she was little more than fifteen 
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had inspired in her young hearta love tor his person, his talents, and his vir- 
pt a Albert. It was a singular fact, however, as connected with the 
history cf the house of Orange, that the prince and his son were visiting the 
courtof London at the samc time as Prince Albert, his father and brother, and 
that again the house of Orange was disappointed in its desire to ally itselt 
with that of Britain. Prince Albert was then eighteen yeais of age. In height 
and features he resembled the youthful princes of Netherlands ; but Albert was 
the favourite at Kensington, and those initiated in court-secrets predicted the 
result. 

The festivities which took place on occasion of the eighteenth birthday ot 
the princess were on the most splendid scale. Nothing could exeeed the mag- 
nificence of the entertainments, and the splendour of the scene at St. James's 
Palace will never be forgotten by thcse who were present at the Victoria 


Scarcely, however, had the princess returned to the calm and dignified occu- 
tions of her ordinary life, than the venerable and excellent king William 
V. was seized with a dangerous illness, and expiredon the 20th of June, 

1837. 

At the early hour of five in the morning the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Earl Albemarle, and Sir Henry Aaltord arrived at the palace of Kensington 
to communicate the event, and Lord Melbourne followed at nine, and had an 
interview of half an hour alone with the Princess Vicioria. Lord Brougham, 
Mr. Bathurst, and the Speaker of the House of Commons followed. ‘The 
lord-mayor and the city marshals succeeded, and amongst the first of the mem- 
bers of the royal family to do homage to his niece as queen was that that very 
King of Hanover, who had been so often represented to the Princess Victoria 
as herenemy. 

The first privy council at Kensington Palace was then held by her majesty. 
Upwards of one hundred of the memvers of his late majesty’s most honourable 
rivy council were there. It was a solemn ani imposing scene, Painting 

hes depicted it, poetry has described it, and history will record it; but neither 

ting, poetry, nor history, can do it justice. ‘here stood the graceful and 
the fair, the young and the noble-minded girl of eighteen, bereft of her father 
in her youngest days, succeeding her venerable grandtather George III., and 
her illustrious uncle George 1V. and William LV. to the throne of her ances- 
tors. There she siood, young, confiding, gencrous, timid, anxious to do all 
that was right, ‘oving her family, her country, and her God, and desirous above 
and before ali things, to govern righteously. Around her were aged and wise 
men, watriors who had tought the battles of their country, judges who had de- 
cided rightly and well in all matters cf high dispute and contest, statesmen 
who had devoted their lives to the honour and happiness of their beloved Eng- 
land, and men of all parties who loved the house of Brunswick, and were at- 
tached to the constitutional monarchy of these realms. 

And then came the proclamation : 

‘We publish and proclaim that the high and mighty princess Alexandrina 
Victoria is the only lawful and rightful liege lady, and by the grace of God, 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, defender of the 
faith.’ 

The princess was now a queen, and, though young, artless, and blooming, 

she looked a queen, spoke as a queen, [eit as a queen! and the country did 
her homage. But, though a queen, she felt also as a daughter and a niece, 
for she threw her arms round the neck of her mother and wept like a loving 
child. And when the Duke of Sussex, her favourite uncle, presented himself 
to take the oath of allegiance to her majesty, and was about to kneel in her 
presence to kiss her royai hand, she gracetully prevented him, bestowed an 
affectionate kiss on his cheek, and said, ‘ Do not kneel, my uncle, tor I am 
still Victoria your niece.’ ‘The Duke of Sussex was wholly overcoine by this 
proof of her condescension and love. j 

The drawing-room of the queen was most splendid: and the scene on the 
19th of July, when her majesty prorogued parliament in person, was one of 
deep interest and unprecedented excitemeni. That also was one of those pa- 
geants which must be seen and felt, for it cannot be described. ‘he breath- 
Jess anxiety of the Duchess of Kent, the deep and intense curiosity of the as- 
sembled peerage of the country, the roar of the cannon, the shouts of the pop- 
ulace trom without, the solemn circumstance of a new reign, a youthful reign. 
and a woman’s reign, over a country unequalled in the world, cannot be paint- 
ed or depicted on the canvass or en storied page. Her silvery voice, with all 
the freshness of her age, added music to ihe scene, as she delivered wiih ca: 
easy dignity and a natural grace, her speech of prorogation. The admirable 
manner in which the queen of eighteen managed her naturally musical voice 
whilst reading her first address to the country, so as withont the least apparent 
effort making herself heard at the very farthest part of the House of Lords, call- 
ed for the general adiniration of all who heard her. It was known, indeed, 
that her majesty was an accomplished vocalist, and that she frequently enter- 
tained her noble circle by popular airs, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent 
on the piano; but it was feared, by those who loved her best, that the moment 
of appearing for the first time as queen before her parliament would somewhat 
discompose her. 

Next came the coronation. Never was suchan event celebrated with more 
delight 0: enthusiasm. ‘The Abbey was gorgeous in attractions: the loveli- 
ness of our fair countrywomen surpassed description ; the yonag and grace- 
fal monarch looked a goddess amongst her fair and beauteous ladies of honour 
andof rank. ‘Tens of thousands of diamonds and precious stones gli.tered in 
the sun-beams, and sparks of light appeared to fly on every side. ‘I'he queen 
advanced towards the altar with an air of calm and dignified composure, the 
royal robe of crimson was gracefully upon her, and on her head was a circle 
of gold. She knelt devoutly; she prayed fervently. 

*[ here present unto vou Queen Victoria, the undoubted queen of this 
realm,’ said the Archbishop of Canterbury; ‘ wherefore all you, who are come 
this day to do her homage, ate you willing to do the same 

The assembled multitudes replied by their smiles, their tears, their looks of 
affection, respect, and love. ‘The holy communion of the body and blood of 
Christ succeeded. ‘The queen partook of the same. How glorious the asso- 
ciation! She was a queen. Yes: but, what was far better, she was a Chris- 
tian queen. Ah! who will forget the sublime sublimity of that moment when 
the glorious anthem, ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire ! preceded the 
anointing of the queen; nor yet those shouts of ‘God save the Queen!’ ‘ May 
the Queen live for ever!’ when the crowning had§taken place, and when the 
venerable archbishop had placed on the youthful head of Victoria I. the crown 
of this mighty Christian land! That was a pageant which the oldest of us 
ean never forget, and which the youngest still love to dwell upon and admire. 

That, too, was a remarkable and a solemn sight when the young and grace- 
ful monarch of these realms assembled the privy council and announced to 
the old, the sage, the reflecting men who surrounded her, that she had come 
to the resolution to ally herself in marriage to the Prince Albert of Saxe Co- 
burg and of Gotha. ‘Deeply impressed,’ said the youthful queen, ‘ with the 
solemnity of the engagement I am about to contract, 1 have not core to this 
decision without mature consideration, nor without feeling a strong assurance 
that, with the blessing of Almighty God, it will at once secure my domestic 
felicity and subserve to the interests of my crown and people.’ 

The privy council smiled satistaction. The old men gave her in their 
hearts their blessing. Men less advanced in years predicted much of happi- 

ness. And throughout the whole country but one feeling was displayed—it 
was that of unalloyed joy and unfeigned satisfaction. 
The marriage followed. The old Chapel Royal of St. James's looked splen- 
didly gold and scarlet. None were sad or sorrowing but the Duchess of Keut. 
She approved the match, and she rejoiced at the choice which had been made. 
Bat still the queen was her daughter, and from that moment she became the 
property of anotber. Ay, so it was, and so it ever will be; no mother can 
see with unmixed satisfaction her daughter carried away trom her embraces, 
and united by other ties toa man and a stranger. The Queen looked pale 
and anxious ; the scene was calin, solemn, and affecting. As at her corona- 
tion, so at her marriage, she embraced her mother and the Queen Dowager 
of England, and in this she did well. for in the length and breadth of the land 
she cannot well find their equals. — 

The last time I saw the fair queen of our blessed isles she was returning 
in her state-carriage from the late autumnal prorogation of parliament. I had 
seen her proceed to that ceremony with a calm, serious, decidedair. She ac- 
knowledged, indeed, with dignity and grace, the homage of the people, buther 
mind was in another spot. She was pale. thoughtful, determined. ‘ O’Con- 
nell will have no loop-hole lett.’ | remarked toa friend by my side. ‘ The 
speech will be decisive, and treason will be abashed.’ Slowly moved the pro- 
cession, and I was glad it did so, for I loved to see the roval pair, young, free, 
confiding, proceeding to meet the national representatives and the not less 


national peerage. It was a charming sight, and my memory occupied itself 


during her absence by recalling the scenes of her childhood, and the changes 
of her still youthful years. In about three quarters of an hour the proces- 
sion returned. The queen was pale and thonghtful no longer. Her face 
was flushed, her eyes were brilliant, her animation was great. She was con- 
versing with Her grace the Duchess of Buceleuch with extraordinary viva 
city. She was at ease ; her mind had been relieved of a burden: her face was 
lighted up with blushes, smiles, and the satisfaction which a queen will feel 
w she has done a good deed and maintained right pr inciples. Yes, she had 
said to faction, ‘ I love liberty ; but‘ I love order. I love the free institutions 
of my country ; but | love the unionion of &ngland and Ireland. I love the 
nataral and easy progress of a constitutional government, and I would be th e 
last to desire that Treland should suffer from her connexion with England: 
but I will transmit to my children and to my children’s children the scepire 
and the crown undiminished in splendour and untarnished by submission to 
treason or to traitors. I love Ireland, too, the birthplace of so many of my best 
subjects, soldiers, and sailors ; but I will—yes, I will maintain the legislatve 
as well as the territorial union. I love the wildcry of the Irish mountain- 


frankness of the Irish character, and the bravery of the Irish soul; but 1 love, 
also, the union of peace, harmony, loyalty, and obedience, with hospitality, 
frankness, and bravery. 1 am resolved, therefore, cost what it may—tears, 
sighs, opposition, factious clamour, and desperate effort—1 am resolved for 
the sake of those who are deluded into the belief that the repeal of that union 
would be for the benefit, instead of for the ruin of lreland,—yes, I am_resolv- 
ed, queen of these isles as | am, to maintain unimpaired and untarnished the 
unioa of Great Britain and Ireland !’ 

The queen looked all this The Duchess of Buccleuch was evidence de- 
lighted. Prince Albert was listening with a‘tention and joy. The country 
heard her speech. The ww saw her look. O’Connell read his fate ; and 
trom that moment repeal was impossible Gor save THE QUEEN! Yes, 
Gop save THE QUEEN! 





A GLANCE UPON SPAIN. 


WITH A RECOLLECTION OF 1HE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 
No. II. 


“ Yes! hard the task, when Britons wield the sword, 
To give each Chief and every field its fame: 
liark! Aivuera thunders Ber«srorp, 
and red Barrosa shouts for dauntlss Gr eae.” 

And, as usual, the Duke of Wellington was right: the continued resistance 
of the Gaditane Isle was detrimental to the French interests in the Peninsula 
generally and especially so in the valuable province of Andalusia. It was 
attentively watched from the lofty districts which separate Murcia, Grenada, 
and Jaen; and the fierce mountaineers of Alpuxarras carried on a murderous 
warfare upon the French outposts and convoys; while bands of active gueril- 
las were everywhere ready vo iall suddenly upon the enemy wnd their pattisans, 
and to arrest their convoys. ‘The advanced guards and outpost sentries were 
frequently carried off; and a universal terror of the cuchillo, or death-deating 
side-kniie, was sprecd among the Ganachies, apes, as the French were con- 
temptuously called. Even hing Pepe, the ‘ Roi malgré lui,’ felt himself so 
unsafe that his movements about Madrid were kept secret trom all but his 
immediate attendants, and yet he was once within a hair’s breadth of being 
surprised in one of his reueats by the guerillas. Her Majesty the “ Queen 
ot Spain,” with her family, had taken the wise course of remaining at Paris. 
Napoleon was deeply offended at ali this untowardness, and, like the judg- 
ments given at a whist-table after the hand is played, he now found that Soult, 
after passing the Sierra Morena, instead of scattering his troops, by senuing 
Sebastiani to Grenada and Mortier towards Badajos,—his own prescriptioa 
by the way,—should have marched them rapidly in one mass to Seville, and 
thence to Caciz, which, by the same castle-building process, would have open- 
ed its gates without resistance. Butthe Marshal lost very litle time either at 
Jaen, Cordova or Seville; and what with the outstripping celerity of Albu- 
querque, the teeming commotions around, the difficulty ot compelling obedi- 
ence and levying conuibutions, he had more things to consider than were 
dreamt of in Napoleon’s philosophy. Stung by the insurgents, as the 
invaders termed the patriots, he had tulminated orders to give no quarter 
to any Spaniards, not regular troops, found in arms. But the Regency of 
Spain immediately ordered retaliation, declaring that for every Spaniard thus 
murdered three Frenchmen should be put to death. A few hideous examples 
excited a murmur of discontent throughout the whole French army till at 
length, by a decree of Napoleon, the rights of war were allowed to the gue- 
rillas. 

Goaded on all sides, Old Salt—as our men called him, and it was not the 
only sobriquet of the Duke of Dalmatia—seemed bent upon a strenuous ex- 
ertion to gein the bulwark of Spanish Independence. For this purpose he had 
been very intent upon the equipment of the flotilla,and had personally attend- 
ed the sailing out of the thirty gun-boats from the Guadalquiver, on the last 
night of October. After their arrival in Puerto Santa Maria, the navtical ef- 
forts appeared to be redoubled, for a little wood of masts soon rose before the 
buildings of the town, in the River Guadalete. This, of course, induced the 
most active and unceasing exertions on our part, although the dread of their 
landing between Cadiz and the Isla had not infected our leaders. Indee |, Sir 
Richard Keats, without relaxing oe iota ot attention to our musquito fleet, 
absolutely despised the notion of the French flotilla gaining the supremacy in 


the proposed landing could be eflected ; and General Graham felt equal confi 
dence in maintaining Puntales, even though its fire should be silenced; and 
that, unless the Castillo San Fernando be lost, no force that should be landed 
could stop the intercourse between the city and the Isla. But Sir Richard was 
resolveg to worry their attempts at nauticals, and to do it in his own way : he 
knew himself to be strictly responsible, and therefore ac ed to the best of his 
judgment, thinking, with Wellington, that a persoa ‘ without defined duties, 
a nuisance in the moments of decision.’ So he cared as little about the apa- 
of a ready temper for battle,’ as our old friend Napier designates him, The 
troops had, indeed, been busily employed in throwing up works and strength- 
ening others; and one of the best redoubt batteries of the whole, on Point la 
Cantera, was entirely constructed by the Guards. ‘ As far,’ said Graham to 
Lord Liverpool, ‘ asthe exertions of the British engineers and soldiers under 


to, our people were not permitted to carry into execution the plan for the in- 
trenchment of the left part of the Cortadura de St. Fernando, until after much 
delay and very unpleasant contests.’ There were, however, some good men 
and true. 

The Cortadura, which derived its name from the notch, or fissure, which it 
made across the causeway, was finished. It had been commenced by the vol- 
untary labour of all classes,—among whom were seen old Mr. Duff, the Brit- 
ish Consul, and all the English residents,*-—and was now completed by regu- 
lar workmen. Nor were the operations of the Allies confined to the defence 
ot Cadiz. The patriots were everywhere excited and assisted, and excellent 
officers, termed ‘Spanish Kousers,’ were employed among them. In Octo- 
ber an expedition had sailed from Gibraltar, by way of making a diversion, 
according to a suggestion of Capt. Hall’s. Its object was to stand along the 
coast, and attack Fort Frangerola, with a view of drawing the French gar- 
rison out of Malaga to its relief; then to re-embark, set sail tor that city, des- 
troy the enemy’s works there, and, should a reported disaftectiun among the 
inhabitants prove correct, to carry the city by a coup demain. ‘This was well 
planned, and, from every inference, perfectly feasible ; but the execution of it 
was intrusted to Lieut. Col. Lord Blayney, whence it exhibited a series of 
gross absurdities, and all who were not made prisoners by half the number of 
French, returned in disgrace. ‘Ihe peasants about Cala Moral laugh at the 
affair to this day. We would have drawn a veil over this blot, but that while 
the 89th men are running away, and Lord Blayney starting on his culinary 
tour to Verdun, we are bound to notice the gallantry oftwo companies ofthe 
32d, and the exertionsof the ‘Topaz frigate, the Sparrowhawk brig, and Capt. 


seamen were killed and wounded, and the gun-boat of Licut. F. J. Thomas 
sunk; but Commodore Hall rescued that valuable officer and his men ;—all 
his goods and chattels, however, were lost, and there was then no allowance 
for such damages. 

Meantime Sir Richard Keats kept his eye upon what was going on in the 
Guadalete, where the exertions of Soult and Victor were evidently unremit- 
ting. As the whole ofthe Trocadero could be overlooked from the summit of 
the church of San Josef, which stands midway between the Puerta di Tierra 
of Cadiz and the Cortadura, he stationed that active signal-officer, Mr. Robt. 
Simpson, on its cupola, who most indefatigably reported every movement 
which the enemy made ; and we can, from several visits to this ecclesiastical 
observatory, testify to the intelligence with which he watched their proceed- 
ings and traced their object. Soon after the San Lucar flotilla got into Santa 
Maria, a3 already mentioned, we saw Marshals Soultt and Victor,—the 
Large and the Little as they were called,—with a numerous Staff, examining 
the localities of the Rio San Pedro, midway between the Guadalete and Ma- 
tagorda. On Sunday, the 11th of November there was a general salute fired 


batteries were erected near the entrance of that river; so that there was every 
syinptoin of a move in that direction, and the most lively anxiety prevailed 
among the Fire-eaters, who deemed the very presence ofthe French armament 
an indignity, 


guard-boats in the direction of the San Pedro, announced that the French flo- 
tilla were endeavouring to elude our vigilance, and get into the Cano de Tro- 


wary for close action, whence some were driven back to the Rio Guadalete, 
out of which they never again ventured; and the rest were compelled to take 
shelter in the Rio San Pedro, and among these were seventeen of their finest 
vessels. While this was being transacted the whole bay became animated, 
for at 1 A.M. the enemy's batteries commenced a heavy fire of red-hot shot and 
shell, which continued without intermission til] nearly 3 o'clock. Towards 
daylight, the French gun-boats being all ‘cornered up,’ the firing ceased on 





* Among the English gentlemen who carried the b»gs of sand on that occasion was 
the now venerable and worthy W. Jacob, Esq., then on the travels which threw so much 
light on the state and prospects of Spain. 

t It is among the strange turns in the wheel of Fortune, that Soult is at present the 
prime friend and minister of Louis Philippe ; and that Louis Philippe is now King of 
those French who were then his bitterest enemies. In October, 1810, Souit was making 








eer and of the Irish peasant; I love the hospitality ofthe Irish heart, the 





the bay by destroying ours, as was absolutely necessary for them to do before | 


except to give flying opinions, from which he may depart at nage we must be | 


thy of the Regency divan as did General Graham, that ‘daring old man, and} 


my command have been concerned, I have every reason to be satisfied. 1, 
can by no means say the same of the Spaniards: for, besides the reluctance 
with which seme of the most essential measures of the defence were agreed 


Hall’s division of gun-boats, who saved the remnant. Several of the flotilla 


from the French lines, which gave us an opportunity of seeing that two new | 


On November 14th, at midnight, blue-lights and flashes of muskets from the 


cadero. Our gun-boats were speedily up with the enemy, but found them too 


both sides. Here was another sensation for the good city of Cadiz, and the 
Mrs. Grandy conclaves did not flag for want of a theme. 

Meantime Simpson’s scrutiny trom the aérial observatory was redoubled, 
and from his report two divisions of gun and guatd-boats were ke} t consianily 
on the alert, the one looking out upon Santa Maria, the other on San Pedro. 
‘hese measures occasioned a constant harassment and a heavy expenditure 
of ammunition, added to which the weather was occasionally very syually, so 
that the -boat service was rendered of constant labour as well us risk, ‘The 
Adiniral theretore resolved on an attemptto destroy the Fiench floulla in their 
ports: and on the 22nd, Capt. Hall’sdivision was sent over towards San Pedro 
as a feeler. The enemy received him under a heavy shower of shot and shell, 
but that very cool and intrepid oilicer stood on, and held his way jung enough 
to ascertain that the French could get tueir flotilla no higher up the iver, and 
that they were still exposed to our shells. While this was going on, so smart 
a movement wa: observed among the vessels at Santa Maria, that all the arm- 
ed boats of the sqnadron were sent to watch them during the nigit, and the 
gun and mortar-buats, both English and Spanish, rendezvoused a:vund the 
Milford, 74, bearing Sir Richaid Keats’s flag. 

The morning of the 23d of November was occupied in completing the stores 
and amiunition of the gun-boats; andat Lh. 30m. p. M. Capit. Halts division 
of t:nglish, and all the Spanish flotilla under Admual Valdez and Commodore 
Maurelli, stood overto Santa Maria, while the division under Capt. Fellowes 
swept to the westward of Santa Catalina. Shortly afterwards Sir Richard 
Keats, in his gig, headed all the rocket and howitzer-boats, and led them over 
to Sania Maria. At half-past two the rocket and Spanish moi tat-boa:s com- 
menced the action, by sending a lively shower oi shot and shell among the 
French flotilla. In a few minutes all the enemy’s batieries opened their fire 
which was instantly returned by the Norge, all the bomb-ships, and both divi-, 
sions of gun and mortar-boats. ‘The attack was continued with great anima- 
tion, and the spectators on the ramparts of Cadiz were as higtly excited as of 
erst weie the Syracusans by the galleys of Nicias. Atsunset the Admiral] 
drew off the boats f.om Santa Maria, and returned; but as Santa Catalina 
persisted in being troublesome, Captain Fellowes continued in action with it 
till nearly ten at night, when at last the firing ceased all round the bay. Our 
loss by this tutious cannonade was, owing to the smallness of tront presented 
by agun-boat when weil placed in action, very small in number, but most 
serious in weight; for two out of the three mavine-artillery officers, alike dis- 
tinguished for their activity and skill, were killed,—and such men were not 
easily to be replaced. ‘That very morning we had breakfasted with them— 
Worth, Buckland, and Campbell—in the Betsy Cames, ammunition-ship, 
which was their head-quarters. This vessel, it will be remembered, was the 
oldest afloat, having been King William’s yacat, in 1688. ‘l'hese two regret- 
ted officers tell by a single shot, on standing out trom the scene of action. ‘The 
late Captain G. F. Lyon,then a Midshipman of the Milfurd, was nearly shar- 
ing their fate, as he sat between them; but he saw the coming shot, and bow- 
ed. In his oflicial report, Sir Richard thus expressed himself:—‘ Having ob- 
served the enemy to have collected several gun-boats in the river of Santa 
Mania, in a situation subjectto bombardment, at a proper time of the tide | 
placed the mortar and howitzer-boats under the able direction of Capt. Hail, 
which (whilst the Devastation, Thunder, and tna, with one civision of 
Spanish and two divisions of English gun-boats, under the zealous command 
of Capt. Thomas Lellowes and Lieut. W. Ff. Carroll, successiully drew the 
attention and fire of Port Catalina, threw, seemingly with considerably effect, 
some hundred shells among the gun-boats and about the place of construction , 
until the wind coming in from the westward, made it necessary to move them 
out. We have not yet ascertained what has been the damage or loss on the 
part of the enemy ; but we have unfortunately on this occasion to lament the 
death of two highly-esteemed and respectable young officers, Lieutenant Tho- 
mas Worth, and Lieutenant John Buckland, of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
whose loss is theme of universal regret. Mr. Sarnuel Hawkins, Midshipman 
of the Norge, also fell gallantly, which with four Spanish and four English 
seamen wounded, constitutes our loss in killed and wounded, on a service, the 
execution of which merits my warmest praise.’ 

On the next day Catalina fired very angrily on the squadron for thfee and a 
half hours, and provoked a return. We learned that considerable consterna- 
tion prevailed at Santa Maria, in consequence of the damage inflicted on them. 
Among other accidents it seemed that a very extensive wine magazine was de- 
stroyed, the worth of which was estimated by the owners at far more than that 
| of the F'rench arsenal. It will be remembered that Puerto Santa Maria is the 
emporium of the ancient city of Xeres, and the depot of its wines. ‘This wiae, 

/ the universally known Sherry, isthe Sack of Falstatf;—not, say the Andalu- 
| sians, fromdu vin see of Crapaud, but trom the Espano-Atabic word 2agee, a skin 
| to put wine into. ‘The sun of the whole, however, was, tiat the efficiency of 
| the Santa Maria division of the flotilla was effectually stopped 

The French were now busily employed in the vicinity of the San Pedro, 
andthe gun-boats and mortar-vessels paid frequent visits, during the short 
| time of tidethat they could approach the Cabazuela de Levante bank sufficient- 
ly near to send shot and shell with effect. The constant vigilance thus mani- 
| fested, showed the enemy that he had no chance of getting his flotilla round by 
MatagordaTuto the Cano de Trocadero ; andsince we would not let them pass 
by water, he wisely resolved to ansport them by land. | When this intention 
was first ramoured, we received it as a Billy-Culmerism ; but Simpson sieadi- 
ly reported, that he saw large parties of soldiers employed in levelling the land 
across from the San Pedro to the inner harbour. Tis work was unremitting- 
ly pursued, and by the 19th of December was so nearly finished, that they took 
the masts and rigging out of the vessels, previously to placing them on rollers 
fortransport. By the 23th the smaller vessels were in the cano, and the large 
ones, the boasted San Lucar fleet, were transported across the land, and placed 
in the marshes of la Marquilla, below Puerto Real. While endeavouring to 
annoy the column which was acting this novel procedure, the little battery 
which they had thrown up on the woody point el-Voto, had given great oflence 
by its teasing fire, killing several men, shooting away the Hound's wainmast, 
and other delinquencies. Its doom was therefore sealed. On the 221, the 
Milford’s boats were manned and armed; and a strong party of seamen and 
marines, under Lieut. G. Bourne and Capt. Fottrell, made a descent on the 
beach, carried the battery by assault, killed five of the guard, took the remain- 
der prisoners, and spiked the guns, They then reembarked and returned, with 
cnly two men wounded. 

_ ‘Pale memory’ here intrudes an anecdote, which though barely admissible 
inw the grave matter of our narrative, may be excused on account of the good- 
ness of heart which it records. On storming the battery, our people found the 
| French but ill-prepared for so unlooked-for a visit: two or three of them had 
| already fallen, when the Master’s Mate (still, alas, a Lieutenant!) came up 
| with a couple of marines, who were about to settle the period of a stalwart 

corporal. Strongly excited by the man’s danger, he leaped forward and res- 
} cued him, with a few words of asperity to the marines. On this, the grateful 
| Frenchman, feeling the imminence of his escape, most volubly showered out 
his remercies: ‘ There,’ said the indignant officer, ‘do you hear how he aske 
for mercy!’ The old story of aboatswain feeling beholden to a French captor 
for recommending kind treatment ‘ aux prisonnicrs Anglais blesses,’ which he 
translated, to the blessed English prisoners, is here paralleled. 

After the laboricus operation of dragging their gun-vessels overland, and 
| mvoring them in the cano and on the marshes, the French expected to have a 
| spell {rom annoyance: but they were greatly mistaken, for Sir Richard Keats 
was determined to harass them as long as they had anything left that would 
float. Hardly had they arrived at their destination betore the necessary orders 
were sent from the flag-ship, and the evening of Christmas Day was spent in 
making preparations for their destruction, and night had hardly closed in, ere 
the division of gun-boats under Capt. Hall, with the rocket-boats and howit- 
| zer launches of the squadron, passed silently between Matagorda and Pun- 

tales, and anchored at Canteras, where they joined the brave Admiral Valdez. 
| At daylight, the French sentinels observing us above Matagorda, raised an 
alarm, when the batteries were instantly manned, and a few desultory shot 
were fired, but no notice was taken of them. It was a calm before a storin. 
No sooner was it making for high water, about 1 P. M., than the whole com 
| bined force weighed and swept rapidly over to the Trocadero side, where they 
| presented a most imposing front to the astonished enemy. The Spaniards 

under Valdez commenced the action with great spirit, by taking up a judicious 
| station and engaging Fort Luis and the adjacent lines ; while the British, un- 
der the immediate command of Sir Richard Keats, attacked the northern’ bat- 
teries and the vessels they protected, which were, in fact, the bone of conten 
tion. In the meantime, Fort Puntales opened upon the works near Matagor- 
da; a division of gun and mortar-boats kept Fort Napoleon and the smailer 
batteries of the outer-bay in play; and the bomb-ships engaged the attention 
of Santa Catalina. A furious cannonade was kept up throughout all the 
French line, and the tremendous roar of heavy guns, mortars, and Congreve 
rockets continued till half-past three o’clock; when the seventeen heavy gun 
vessels which escaped us on the 14th of November, were totally destroyed 
and the smaller craft in the eano more or less damaged. The allied flotilla 
then hauled off, and by four o’clock the firing had everywhere ceased. In the 
darkness of the night, the British vessels repassed into ‘the outer harbour, and 
took up their former stations, , 

In this dashing exploit, the conduct of the Spaniards excited great approba- 
tion, and the seamanship of Valdez in manoeuvring to the exact time of tide 
was conspicuous. Yet this excellent officer—he who fought his ship so brave- 
ly at Trafalgar, and who was one of the obstacles to the French invaders— 
this real patriot was compelled to take refuge in London from the myrmidons 
of the beloved Fernando Settimo! When we called on Sir Richari Keats at 
Greenwich, after a visit to the unfortunate exile, ‘1 shall be glad,’ said he, ‘to 
render every attention in my power to so worthy a man, and shall be greatly 
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an attempt on Cadiz, and the Duke of Orleans was marched out of it. 


obliged by your arranging a meeting between us.’ 


February 10, 
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Such was the end of the San Lucar fleet. Cadiz for a moment threw off its | together with a numerous fleet of Spanish trans 


panic, the fair Kspanolitas enjoyed their tomar i fresco, and loud compliments 
were heard in the neverias, tertulias, and that mart of officers of every de- 
scription, the Cafe del Correo, on los valeresos Inglesos. The condition of the 
city, however, was far trom being an enviable one: it wasentirely cut off from 
the rest of Spain on the land side, and though the command of the sea enabled 
us to throw provisions in from Barbary and elsewhere, it was not in suflicient 


were Vast bumbers of the more respectable pobres vergonzames, or blushing 


poor. And the respite from alarm was of shoit duration, The deprivation of 


their gun-boats did not leave the French, as the coffee-house poet had it— 
perrus sim dientes, dogs without teeth; for the batiled enemy was so incessantly 
hent upon retaliation in some sort, that a fascine battery was run up near 
Fort Napoleon, despite of the earnest endeavours of the Fire-eaters to preveut 
it. In this they mounted two huge howitzers, or rather pieces of ordnance 
called cannon-mortars by some, Villantroys, atter the inventor, by others. 
These enormous engines were purposely cast at Seville, the one tor throwing 
8 and the other 10-inch shells; and a numerous attendance of the French 
staff, showed the interest which they took in the proceedings. On the last day 
of the year 1810, within the week of our visit to their floulla, amidst a little 
random firing, a crashing sound, of deeper than usual tone, announced that 
the new engines were completed, and the very first shel] was precipitated into 
the Plaza de Mar, among a concourse of market people. Great was the 
consternation of the Gacitané, for each man thought his own mirador was 
the object aimed at. In the course of the same day, the enemy contrived to 
send three or four shells into the cily, and several over it; but beyond killing 
a poor old woman in the sireet, little or no damage was done. 

It was very evident from the method of firing, that the use ofthese monstres 
was not UWNattended with trouble: and we afierwards understood from the 
French themselves, that the explosion of the charge was not without risk. I 
seems that the Villantroy was placed in slings, and loaded with peculiar care 
It projected the shells with such prodigious and unexampled force, as to 
range over the ramparts of Cadiz, and into the sea beyond, even to the ascer- 
tained range of 6200 yards. But to obtain this flight the shells to be thrown 
were nearly filled with lead, leaving space fur about one pound of powder, 
which was too small a charge for an etlective explosion; besides which, the 
fuses were frequently extinguished in the passage of the shells. From these 
causes the Villantroys were only occasionally used, by way of a reminder; 
and there was a whisper that ammunition began to be rather scarce in the 
French lines. 

Thus closed the year 1810 on the part of the French: and 1811 was opened 
by the Spanish Cortes with a declaration as astounding to the besiegers as 
bad been their Villantroys to the besieged. Notwithstanding that the whole 
of Spain, with the exception of Galicia, the Asturias, and a part of Catalonia 
and Valencia, were in the possession of the invaders,—that Wellington and 
his gallant army were shut up at ‘Torres Vedras,—and that the city they then 
sat in was actually under the fire of the enemy, they resolutely proclaimed, 
on new-year’s-day, that they would ‘never Jay down their aris till they re- 
covered their Sovereign and regained their national independence ; that all 
engagements or obligations undertaken by the King while in captivity were 
illegal, and of no effect; that they would n-ver bend their knees to the usurper, 
nor teat for peace so long as a French soldier remained in the Peninsula, 
which they had invaded with such perfidy and treated with such injustice.’ 
This, under all circumstances, was a truly palatable address, and palliates 
some ol the serious errors of the Cories, whose democratic tendency had so 
mischievous an effect in stimulating Poriugal, Naples, Piedmont, and South 
America, to ill-planned revolutions. The Cortes were not. on all occasions, 
cortes; and the tenour of their composition, with the probable results of their 
vamped-up constitution, were clearly seen and predicted by the illustrious 
Weilington, in his memorable visit tothe Gaditami. ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘that 
some of our relormers would go to Cadiz to see the benefit of a sovereign 
popular assembly, calling itself ‘ Majesty ;” and of a written constitution; 
and of an extensive government, called * Highness,” acting under the contro] 
of “ His Majesty” the assembly. In truth, there is no authorily in the State, 
excepting the libellous newspapers ; and they certainly ride over both Cortes 
and Regency without mercy.’ This great man remarked that the Cortes had 
formed a constitution ‘very much on the principle that a painter paints a pic- 
ture, viz., to be looked at.’ 

One of the most serious evils of the siege was, cutting off the supply of 
fresh water. As that in the town was either from wells which were brackish, 
or from rains collected into cisterns, the supply fur the ships was but scanty. 
It had always been customary to procure water from Puerto Santa Maria by 
boats, at an annual expense of 20,000/.; but since the French occupation, this 
branch of intercourse had been cut off, and the cries of ‘ Agua fresea |’ 
‘ Quien bebe!’ ‘ Quien quiere!’ of the Aguadores silenced. Now the priva- 
tions of such a step may be readily inferred, especially by those who recollect 
what a luxury the fluid is in a city where the streets are warm to intensity, 
and the weather sultry to suffocation. But on the 2d of January, 1811, the 
Spaniards opened a new Aguada near the Porto Douro, and thereby enabled 
the British squadron to obtain excellent fresh water without the risk of sending 
to the Canteras; aservice which had been attended with the loss of many 
boats in the channel between the two harbours. 

The destruction of the French gun-boats, with the increased efficiency of 
the allied flotilla, as well as the state of the works and high organization of 
the garrison, taught the Dukes of Dalmatia and Belluno that as far as pos- 
session of Cadiz went, there was no hope. They therefore turned the siege 
into a blockade, thinking to cut off all com:unication between the Cortes and 
Spain, although the attempt was futile while we commanded the sea. As 
their expectations of organizing a regular naval force were at an end, the two 
Marshals resolved to encourage the fitting out of a number of small fast-row- 
ing vessels as privateers, the crews of which could easily escape to the shore 
in emergency. ‘These, in the end, became so daring and troublesome as to oc- 
casion much harassing work to the British flotilla, which craised about the 
neighbourhood, while the Spaniards kept the stations before the enemy’s 
works, ‘The French lines of circumvallation were now completed on a gigan- 
tic scale. From Rota they passed through Santa Maria and Puerto Real, 
then through Chiclana, and down to the Torre Bermeja, forming an immense 
semicircle frum sea to sea, of ten leagues in length, and bristled with three 
hundred pieces of cannon. 

Except the occasional chase and destruction of the petty privateers, some 
of which were driven on the rocks and burnt or demolished in the very teeth 
of the French batteries, affairs went sluggish enough. Flags of truce passed 
occasionally, and civilities were exchanged between Sir Richard Keats and 
Victor, who was now ‘alone in his glory,’ Marshal Soult having been called 
away by exigent circumstances. The cartel boats were closely watched: onthe 
one hand the English being only allowed to touch upon the outer beach of 
Puerto Santa Maria, and on the other the French were strictly confined to the 
Milford. Still, such was the intense curiosity to look at each other, that both 
sides intermixed their boats crews with officers in disguise ; and we ourselves 
pulled a bow oar ona sultry day merely to walk half an hour on a little bit of 
burning beach between Santa Maria and Fort Concepcion, and talk with some 
of the Marshal’s Staff, who were evidently clapping their pump upon us. In- 
tercourse ofa still more open character took place, almost daily, at the advan- 
ced posts fronting Zuazo, where the parties were only a pistol shot from each 
other. We more than once visited this spot. On quitting the post, exactly at 
noon, we were soon saluted by two or three French officers, and a chat sustain- 
ed for half an hour, when salutes were again exchanged, and each retired to 
their respective lines, after which a step outside would have instantly met 
with a bullet. One way or another we gathered that fire-rafts were preparing 
both at Santa Maria and in the Cano de | rocadero, to destroy the shipping: 
but the gun and guard-boats were too constantly on the alert for us to carea 
fig about them. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in the early part of February, the ice- 
berg system of the Spaniards thawed a little, and a suggestion of General 
Graham’s threw animation into every department. As Soult was now occu- 
pied in looking afier Ballasteros and Mendizabal, it was resolved that a com- 
bined expedition should sail from Cadiz to Tarifa, march upon the rear of the 
enemy’s camp at Chelana, worry Victor, and draw him out of his lines. On 
Sunday, the 17th, all the English flat-bottomed boats were taken from the quay 
and distributed among the squadron, and on the following morning the embark- 
ation commenced, when, as if to inspirit the Regency, the Implacable, 74, com- 
manded by the present Sir George Cockburn, arrived from Vera Cruz, with 
treasure for them. Onthe morning of the 20th, the combined armiés being 
embarked, Generals Blake, La Pena, Graham, and Z.ayas, assembled on board 
the Milford, and had a long conference with Admirals Keats, Valdez, and 
Villa-vicencio. During these operations the gun-boats kept the enemies’ bat- 
teries in play, by way of attracting their attention from the flats and other boats. 
The result of the conference in the Milford’s cabin will be best gathered in 
Sir Richard's official statement, written on the Wednesday evening, after the 
Generals had been landed :— 

‘ An expedition having been determined upon by the Spanish Government, 
to which Lieutenant-General Graham had consented to give his personal as- 
sistance, together with that of a considerable portion of the troops under his 
command, [ have felt it my duty, after fully stating in council the uncertainty 
and risk to which, at this season of the year, all measures connected with 
naval operations on the coast are subject, to lend the expedition all the aid 
and assistance in my power, and a body of troops, exceeding three thousand, 
including cavalry, various military stores and provisions are at present em- 
barked, either in His Majesty’s ships St. Alban’s, Druid, Comus, Sabine, 

an, Ephira, Steady, and Rebuff, in such transporis as I could avail myself 
of, or in Spanish men-of-war, and smal] transports of our ally ; and the whole, 


L | is to unite the Spanish forces at 8. Roque with the troops sent from hence, with 
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thousand troops of that nation are embarked, are waiting in this bay a favour- 
able opportunity to proceed into t e Straits with a view to force a landing be- 
tween Cape Trafalgar and Cape de Plata at ‘Tarifa, or at Algeziras, in failure 
of the two former places. 
‘General la Pena is the Commander-in-Chief of this expedition ; the object 


with our troops, are to be made from this quarter, which is thought to require 
very particular attention ; I have, therefore, placed the execution of the British 
naval part of the expedition under the able command of Capt. Brace, of the St. 
Albans.’ ; 

The above dispatch, having been written in the hurry of the moment, is not 
quite so exact as our own journal can supply. The foree under Graham was 
considerably above 3000 men, exclusive of two companies of the Portuguese 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Bush, and 180 Hussars of the German Le- 
gion. They were embarked in the St. Alban’s and Stately, 64s, the Druid 
frigate, Comus, 22, Sabine, Tuscan, and Ephira sloops, Steady and Rebuff 
gun-brigs, and thirty-seven square-rigged transports. ‘They were also accom- 
panied by four of the finest gun-boats, with many misticos and small cratt. 
They sailed on the 2Ist, leaving the Spanish part of the expedition to follow, 
and were quickly betore Tarifa ; but trom the state of the weather it was found 
impracticable to make a landing there. Capt. Brace, therefore, ran past 1t, 
and proceeded to Algeziras, where General Graham and the troops were 
landed on the 23d, and marched to Tarifa the next day. Here the force was 
augmented by some detachinents of soldicrs, and the 25th Regt., well known 
as the gallant Slashers, so that the British Army now numbered 4340 effective 
men; and on the 27th they were joined by the Spanish force, 7000 strong, 
brought thither in numerous coasting-crafi, convoyed by a corvette and some 
armed misticos. ‘The roads being impracticable for carriages, the autillery, 
provisions, and stores of every description, ‘owing,’ as the Lieut.-General 
was pleased to say, ‘to the extraordinary exertions of the navy,’ were trans- 
ported in boats from Algeziras to the same place, notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourable state of wind and weather, which had rendered a debarkation any- 
where to the westward impossible. The result of this combined movement is 
ag stated by Sir Richard Keats in an official letter, dated at Cadiz, March 
ith, 1I8iL:— 

‘The combined English and Spanish armies, under their respective com- 


by such naval means as circumstances would permit. Preparations were 
made by me and our ally, and acted upon, to menace the Trocadero and other 
points, in order, as the army advanced, to favour its operations ; and arrange- 
ments were made for a landing, and real or feigned attacks, as circumstances 
might determine ; to this end the regiment of Toledo was embarked on board 
EH. M.’s ships in the bay. 

‘On the Ist instant General Zayas pushed across the Sancti-Petri, near the 
coast, a strong body of Spanish troops, threw a bridge across the river, and 
formed a tete-de-pont. This post was attacked on the nights of the 3d and 4th 
with vigour by the enemy ; and though he was eventually repulsed, the loss 
was very considerable on the part of our ally. As the weather, from the 
earliest preparation for the expedition, had been such as to prevent the possi- 
bility of landing on the coast or bay even, without great risk, and with no 
prospect of being able to re-embark, should such a measure become necessary, 
the apprehension of having a force, which, with such prospects, I could 
scarcely expect actively to employ, when its services might be positively 
useful elsewhere, in defending the tete-de-pont, or in opening a communication 
with the army from the Isla de Leon, induced me to state my sentiments on 
the subject, and the regiment of Toledo was in consequence disembarked. 
The sea on the coast having considerably impeded our communications, we 
were still unceriain whether the advance of the army would be by Medina or 
Conil, and of its precise situation, until the 5th, when at 11, A.M., I was in- 
formed by telegraph from the Isla, that it was seen advancing from the south- 
ward near the coast. But, though the Implacable and Standard weighed, to 
engage Catalina, the pilots refused to take them to their appointed stations ; 
and, in the opinion of the best informed, the weather was otf too threatening a 
cast to venture a landing, which, as the army was engaged by noon, according 
to the telegraph, would not have tavoured its operations. Under such cireum- 
stances, our measures were necessarily confined to feints; whilst the British 
troops, led by their gallant and able commander, forgetting on the sight of the 
enemy their own fatigue and privations, and regardless of the enemy’s advan- 
tage in numbers and situation, gained by their determined valour, though not 
without considerable loss, a victory uneclipsed by any of the brave achieve- 
ments of the British armies.’ 

The reader need scarcely be told, that the victory thus announced was that 
ot Barrosa, achieved by a mere handful ot British troops over twe divisions 
ot the French army, commanded by Marshal Victor in person. And thus it 
happened :—— 

On the junction of the Spanish army, La Pena played the first fiddle, for 
General Graham, in an evil moment, had ceded the chief command with the 
view of preserving unanimity. But judging that Victor would surely quit 
his lines and show fight, he had obtained a promise from the Spaniards te 
make short marches; to keep the soldiers {resh for battle; and not to ap- 
proach the enemy except 1n a concentrated mass. With this understanding, 
things advanced in a promising manner as faras Vejer, the Spaniards in- 
creasing by the San Roque and other reinforcements as they rvlled onwards ; 
so that La Pena’s division now amounted to 12,000 infantry, 800 horse, and 
24 guns. Butit was in advancing trom this encampment, that the irresolu- 
tion, imbecility, and perhaps treachery of the Spanish General displayed 
itself; for, in the face of all his promises, he ordered a night march from Ve- 
jer, which from bad roads, loose, sandy soil, and most wreiched guides, was 
protracted through sixteen heavy hours, On arriving, therefore, on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of March, at the low ridge of Barrosa, there was little show of 
any capacity for exertion in the famished and fatigued soldiers. There was, 
however, a call at hand for promptitude, bravery and determination. 

The woody ridge of Barrosa is about three or four miles from the mouth of 
the Rio Sancti Petri. It trends from the coast about a mile and a half inland, 
being bounded on the left side by the coast cliffs, on the right by the heathy 
plain of Chiclana, and ‘n front by a pine forest, beyond which rise the broken 
grounds of Bermeja, the red, which fill the space between the Cano del Coto, 
or Aimanza creek, and the sea. This portion of the enemy’s post had just 
been forced after a sharp skirmish, by the Spanish vanguard, under the active 
General Lardizabal, who thereby opened the passage into the Isla, by the 
bridge which Zayas had thrown across from Point Loma to La Baculo, 

Hardly had the harassed troops halted, before La Pena ordered Graham to 
march the British division through the wood to the Red Tower, which he in- 
stantly set about obeying, in the full persuasion that the Spaniards would hold 
Barrosa height, as the key both to offensive and defensive movements. But 
scarcely had he entered the wood when La Pena, without any notice, carried 
off his whole army to the Sancti Petri. At this moment he was told that the 
enemy appeared in force on the plain, and was —s advancing tuwards the 
heights ot Barrosa, which their van was then ascending. The tidings were 
true enough, for there was the Duke of Belluno, with upwards of 8000 choice 
troops, 3 squadrons of cavalry, and 14 guns, bent upon cutting off the British 
division, Graham’s happy presence of mind and quickness of decision 
thwarted the design. To retreat under such circumstances, would have en- 
dangered the whole Allied Army; he therefore instantly counter-marched, 
and resolved to attack. although the advantage of the battle-field was already 
in Victor’s hand. So sudden was all thistransaction, that the British troops 
formed two masses without attention to regiments or brigades; the one under 
General Dilkes, marching against Rutfin’s division, while the other, under 
Colonel Wheatly, stood up to Laval’s division. All fatigues were forgotten, 
and the most animating alacrity was every where displayed. Colonel Brown’s 
address to the Slashers, on receiving orders that he was “ to fight,” excited a 
glee which is most salutary on such occasions: ‘There, you lucky fellows, 
the Genera] has chosen you to advance!’ 

The French came on in column, preceded by a cloud of daring light infan- 
try, who concealed the direction of the attack by a rapid fire. Meantime, the 
artillery, under Major Duncan, soon opened a powertul battery of ten guns in 
our centre, snd never was ordnance better served and plied, albeit most des- 
perate attacks were made upon them. Laval’s division, unchecked by the 
havoc of this well-directed fire, reached the British line, but, after a murderous 
conflict, were broken and driven back by the determined charge of the Guards, 
28th, and 87th Regiments. A part of the 67th also —— this attack, and 
evinced the most gallant spirit: a few days before this, some of the officers 
were expressing to us their great satisfaction on the prospect of service, as 
their regiment had not been in the field since the death of General Wolfe, 
on the heights of Abraham. Their re-appearance under fire was a sharp 
one; but they eseaped with ten rank and file killed, and thtrty-tour wounded. 

Meanwhile, a bloody contest ensued on the right wing of the position, and 
in the event was not less successful. The fire of Ruffin’s musketry and ar- 
tillery from the heights, occasioned great loss among our advancing troops ; 
and, confident of success, he met General Dilkes on the ascent of the hill, 
when the contest became sanguinary to the extreme. The almost unparal- 
leled exertion of every officer, and the invincible bravery of every soldier, as 
the General warmly expressed it, overcame every obstacle; the French were 
foreed back with dreadful slaughter, and General Ruffin’s division, unable to 
stand against the British bayonets, was driven from the heights in confusion, 
leaving their General in our hands. The French were now in full retreat; 
and the British were so exhausted by the march, the fight, and the having been 
twenty-four hours under arms, without food or rest, that they were too ex 
hausted for pursuit; but for this, the victory had been still more signal. In 
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in which a body of seven | the charges, our poor knocked-up fellows could not keep up with the French 


Phe conflict of Barrosa lasted only an hour and a half, but it was obstinate, 
violent, and bloody. Our lovs im Killed and wounded amounted to 1243, or 
nearly one-third of the whole army; but, unlike battle-returns in general, 
there was not a man missing or taken prisoner. The French were terribl 
cut up, since their casualties could not be reckoned at much less than 3000 
men; of these Genera] Bellegarde, an Aide-de camp of Victor, the Colonel 
of the 6th Regt., and many other officers were killed in the field ; and Gener- 
als Ruffin and Rousseau, 1 Col nel, 9 Captains, 8 Subalterns, and 420 rank 
and file fell into our hands. ‘The trophies were an imperial eagle, three stand 
of colours, four guns, and two howitzers, with the ammunition wagons, and 
horses ; and the field was strewed \ ith arms. 

While this terrible but brilliant conflict was proceeding, La Pena was idl 
looking on, and made no attempt on the retreating and discomfited Fren 
army ; and although General Whittingham, who commanded the Spanish 
cavalry, seems to have persuaded General Graham that he was of service in 
checking a corps, there was a loud murmur against him, and, from our recol- 
lection, it was hot groundless, At all events, we know Napier to be perfectl 
right in saying—‘ no stroke in aid of the British was struck a Spanish 
sabre that day.” Under these circumstances, therefore, General Graham, af- 
ter retaining possession of the field of battle for several hours, ntly 
threw up his colleague, and filed over Zaya’s bridge into the Isla. is was 
a strong measure, but one which gratified every Briton there; and mark how 
Wellington spoke of it to Lord Liverpool— 

* From the accounts which I have received of the ground, and from what I 
know of the nature and disposition of the Allied Army, I have no doubt that if 
General Graham had not determined to make this attack immediately, the Al- 
lied Army wou!d have been lost. 

‘{ feel equally confident that His Royal Highness will approve of Lieut. 
General Graham’s decision in retiring to the Isla de Leon on the 6th instant 
adverting to the losses which the troops had sustained, the fatigues they 
undergone, and the omission of the Spanish Commander-in-Chief to afford 
Pet any support in the action which they had fought on the preceding 

ay.’ 

Having been charged with despatehes for Lieut.-General Graham from 
Sir Richard Keats, we left the boat in the Almanza creek, arrived at Barro- 
sa just at the conclusion of the battle, and remained on the scene of action du- 
ring the whole night. The field was covered :ar and near with the dead and 
dyitg, the g:oans and cries of the latter being very moving as the cold increas. 
ed; and as there was still an apprehension that the French would return, many 
ot the poor creatures were crawling towards the temporary bridge. The boat’s 
crew, therefoie, had work enough on their hands, in aiding and a-sisting 
wherever they could. On the f llowing day, Capt. Cockburn arrived with a 
large division ¢f boats, with supplies and assistance, and was useful in se- 
curing the prisoners, and bringing offthe wounded. A division of gunboats 
bad previously becn sent round, under Capt. Hall's direction ; butt y were 
in imminent danger from unskilful pilots, and the Rambler was nearly lost 
on the rocks of the Sancti Petri, whence she was rescued by the ad- 
dress of Lieut. Thomas. Finding the anchorage bad,and the weather threat- 
ening, they had return, to Cadiz, the temporary bridge preventing their get- 
ting up into the river. 

While these afiairs were being transacted at the south-east end of the Isla, 
the outer bay exhibited a very considerable stir, which, though after the elev- 
enth hour, had its use. Sir Richard Keats had intended a diversion in fa- 
vour of General Graham, but his aim was defeated by the failure of timely 
information of the approach of the expedition ; and it was afterwards discov- 
ered that the officer entrusted with the important letter to the Admiral, had 
thought proper to go in chase of a suspicious vessel. By this gross derelic- 
tion of duty, Sir Richard was not aware of the actual march till the report of 
the cannon and musketry announced that the battle had commenced. It was 
clear that a descent would then have no effect on the fate of the field; but 
in order that the subsequent military movements should not be harassed, 
after dispatching the stores and provisions to the army, he made prepara~ 
thns for an attack upon the enemy’s works, by way of diversion, on 
the morrow. 
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A GENTLEMAN MISSING. 


LY THE ACTHOR OF ‘PETER PRIGGING.’ 


In your zea} for the acquirement of accomplishments,do vot lose sight of the solid 
and useful branches of educalimn; above all things co not neglect your figwes,— 
Epoewortu on Education. 

CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Gabriel Flame was a nobody, as far as family honours were concerned. 
His father was a very respectable oil and colourman, and had been in office ; 
he had, in fact, been churchwarden, overseer, and high constable; the duties 
of which honourable but troublesome appointments ‘he had discharged to his 
own satisfaction. He would often athade to his exertions in the cause of the 
parish of Rloomsbury, over his cups, in language which his hearers thought 
highly appropriate, although not strictly grammatical. 

As achurechwarden, he had never neglected the interests of his own church 
or his own comforts. 'When he had whitewashed, painted, and decorated the 
building under his charge, he di not forget to have the parish pew so com- 
fortably stuffed, cushioned, and curtained, that he and his colleague could re- 
pose in it as comfortably as in their own easy chairs. 

As an overseer, he was liberal in the dispensation of the parish money, and 

as he was not of an inquisitive nature, he was a great favourite with the un- 
deserving poor. 
As a high-constable, he was in repute with the magistrates, because he gave 
them little or no trouble; in fact, he never interfered in any matters, unless he 
was compelled to do so by some troublesome fellow or another, and then he 
did it very reluctantly. His soul was in his trade and in his only child, 
Gabriel, whom, like a fond parent, he thought a glorious exception to the 
common herd of children—an opinion in which he was corroborated by his 
faithful spouse. 

Was it — or possible that he should think of bringing up ‘ the hand- 
somest and most genteelest young man in Bloomsbury’ to his own profession ? 
Could he allow the taper fingers of his boy to be soiled with lamp-black, 
white-lead, red ochre, and brown umber? (ould he permit him to go forth to 
some evening party, redolent of boiled linseed oil or turps? No. He was 
what is called well to do in the worid, and he resolved to make his son a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, so he sent him to a school at Hammersmith at 22/. per 
annum, washing included. He had heard of the wise men of the East, but he 
preferred the accomplished gentleman of the West, and thought Hammersmith 
was the far west of gentility and good breeding. 

Old Flame was not much out in his reckoning, for Gabriel lefi school 
at the age of nineteen, a most accomplished—coxcomb. He was as ignorant 
as a linendraper’s shop-boy, and about as well dressed. His father, however, 
was delighted with him. 

‘ There, sir,’ he would exclaim, as he was serving a customer, and saw his 
son pass the shop-window, ‘see that ere young man! My Natur Sena sir 
—six feet ofthe elegantest bit of humanity in Bloomsbury. Natur fe the 
material sich as you see it; edication has primed him, and laid on the two 
first coats; it only remains for high life to give him the finishing touch, and @ 
prettier bit of work was never turned out of hand. His manners and learn 
stand out so clearly that you'd fancy they'd been laid on with a pound brush. 
His mother talked of nothing else but Gabriel to her maid-of-all-work, and 
to her neighbours. She wound up the account of his virtues and graces b 
advising the ‘tip-top ladies to mind what they were about, or they would lose 
their hearts before they could say Jack Robinson, if they fell in company with 
her son.’ 

As these remarks, and others of the same tendency, were made as freely in 
Gabriel’s presence as they were in his absence, he thought his parents were 
ssed of an inordinate share of good sense and discrimination, and re- 
solved not to disappoint their views and expectations. He would gain admit- 
tance into high life, and allow the tip-top ladies an opportunity of losing their 
hearts by gazing on his face and figure. % 

Asa preliminary step to his entrance into the walks of high life, Gabriel 
frequented the saloons of the theatres, and spent his nights in musical taverns, 
where he learnt to smoke cigars, sing amorous and sentimental songs, give 
toasts and sentiments, and absorb unlimited quantities of the most fashionable 
mixtures. He soon got acquainted with the public singers and recitators who 
‘obliged the company’ nightly, and as he had plenty of money, and treated 
them very freely, they condeseended to nod to him familiarly and cultivate his 
acquaintance ; they even allowed him to command any particular song or re- 
citation he pleased without pleading a shocking cold, or incipient sore throat. 
His next step was to procure an introduction to the gentlemen who knock 
one another about, and sometimes die in the ring, for the amusement of other 
or and their own a izement. This he easily effected, by allowing 
1is pockets to be picked at the Fives’ court, and finding out the public-houses 
kept by the professors of pugilism, and by taking a pound’s worth of tickets 
for their respective benefits. 

These two advances in the path of high life gave him access to a third, name- 
ly, that occupied by ‘the knowing set,’ men who have the family pedigree of 
every race-horse at their fingers’ ends, and can ‘give the office’ to anybody 
who wishes to lay or hedge a bet. A few days at ‘the Corner,’ and a judi- 
cious display of a red book and a lead pencil, made him acquainted with 
some of the most conspicnous legs, and as he only risked some ~~ m4 
pounds on the Derby and St. Leger to make their acquaintance, he thought 
was very cheap at the money. He had no trouble in getting into the minor 
hells, for the same parties were kind enough to introduce him, and to teach - 
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him to play at roulette, rouge-et-noir, and blind hookey. As every one of 
them told him he played like a gentleman, Gabriel was satisfied that he had 
fulfilled his parents’ wishes in one respect. 

To effect the other—an introduction to the tip-top ladies to whom his mother 
so frequently alluded—he joined a dancing society—a sort of capering club, 
that had been established by a celebrated master in the art of ‘ the light tantas- 
tic,’ which met twice a week at a lane room a the Strand. Here a — 

consisting of young men about town, young ladies of undecide 
character, met to penile by the lessons of the professor, wai, upon the singing 
for the million system, by mutual instruction. 

Our hero’s really handsome figure, and the rapid progress he made in qua- 
drilling and waltzing, made him a very desirable partner, and though he could 
rot beast of having won the heart of any of the ladies—tor whose correctness 
of conduct, I ought to have observed, the professor made himself responsible 
—yet he never met with a refusal from the fairest, the delle of the ball, when 
he made her an offer—of an ice or a glass of negus. 

Two years passed speedily in these improving and pleasing pursuits. The 
‘old couple’ were satisfied with the which their sou was making in 
life. iel had an unrestricted order to draw on the till for all his wants, 
and unlimited credit with a fashionable tailor in Holborn—an old triend of 
his father. But was not Gabriel happy’? No. ‘There was one serious draw- 
back on his happiness. It was this: 

Did he execute a song better than usual? Did he give a toast remarkable 
for its novelty and significance? Did he shake hands at ‘the cornei’ with the 
winner of the largest stake in the Derby? Did he throw in seven mains run- 
ning in Jermyn-street? Did he execute a pas seul in the Strand to the openly- 
displayed admiration of the professor? The self-complacency resulting froin 
his success was marred—marred by this interrogatory and the reply, 

‘Who is he? Oh! only young Gabe, the son of old Flame, the oilman.’ 

This question, with its invariable and soul-sickening answer, had reached 
his ears one day, just as he had been formally introduced to the jockey who 
was about to ride the supposed winner of the Oaks. He had not only shaken 
hands with him, but given him a peculiarly full-flavoured cigar, and claimed 
his reward for the condescension of the first rider of his day, in the wondering 
glances of the assembled throng. oe 

‘Only young Gabe—the son of old Flame, the oilman,’ reached him just 
as the jockey having lighted the cigar, pronounced it ‘a good un and no mis- 

ake.’ 


He turned away and lefi the spot disgusted. He hurried home, and as he 
turned out of Drury-lane into Holborn, he met his father, who, delighted to 
see his son, held out his hand most affectionately. Gabriel looked at him, 
thought of‘ Old Flame, the oilman,’ and cut him dead. 

The fond old man could not believe that the cut was intentional. He knew 
that to feign short-sightedness was then fashionable, and did not doubt that his 
son had merely pretended not to see him; but when he arrived at home, he 
was unpleasantly convinced of his mistake ; tor he was told by the affection- 
ate youth never to venture to speak to him in the streets again. 

Old Flame had a violent fit of the gout, took to his bed, and, in spite of all 
that medical skill could do, allowed it to reach his stomach, and died. 

Gabriel pat on a fashionably-cut suit of mourning, and advertised the sale 
of the goodwill of the business, the house, shop, and fixtures on the same day. 
The shopman found the money, and married his mistress in less than two 
months. Gabriel was glad of it; he had a fair plea for closing the connex- 
ion; he invested the proceeds of the sale in the funds, and left Bloomsbury for 
ever—a rich and happy man. 

CHAPTER I. 

The reader must imagine that some seven years have passed over Gabrie]’s 
head, when he meets him again. He has seen a great deal of life, abroad and 
at home, spent a great deal of money, and advanced some rounds up the ladder 
of society. He lives in chambers in the Albany, has a club, gives quiet din- 
ners, and rides about town in a well-appointed vis-a-vis. He has the entréc of 
several third and fourth-rate ‘ashionable families, and, as he is known to be 
rich still, is looked upon as a rather desirable parti by many speculating 
mothers and daughters. He has entirely dropped the ruifian, the swaggerer 
and the vulgardandy; dresses well, but quietly, and conducts himself well on 
all occasions with a most rigid attention to what he considers the rules of high 
life. If he has one thing upon which he prides himself more than another, it 
is the smallness of his waist and the elegance of his figure, to preserve which 
he religiously abstains from all indulgenee in eating and drinking, and takes 
regular exercise on horseback and with the toils. Such was our hero when I 
am about to reintroduce him to the reader. 

‘ Flame, my dear fellow, your figure has positively made an impression upon 
Lady Arabella, my sister; she detests fat men, and cails me lumpy, though I 
only weigh fifteen stone five. Only do mea favour, and I will ensure your 
success in that quarter. She is a fine woman, a widow, with a comfortable 
dowry, and will make you a good wite—hundreds of men are dying for her, 
bat you shall eclipse them all, if you will only oblige me in ome lite thing.’ 

hese words were spoken by a jovial country baronet, Sir Jacob Crumpton, 
who was a great friend of Gabriel's, because he had borrowed 5000. of him, and 
could not repay it. Gabriel had lent him the money, though he knew he should 
never be repaid, in order to ensure an introduction to Lady Arabella, upon 
whom, to use his own expression, ‘ he was rather sweet.’ 

lt was the object of his life to marry a woman of title; and although Sir 
Jacob’s sister was oxly entitled to the prefix ‘lady,’ from the cireumstance of 
her husband having been knighted, he was satistied—especially as she was 
very handsome, tolerably rich, and much talked of by the men. 

‘ My dear Sir Jacob,’ said Gabriel, ‘command my services. What can I do 
to oblige you ? 

‘Dine with me and Arabella at seven, and after dinner I[ will explain,’ said 
the baronet. 

Gabriel readily consented, though he had a shrewd suspicion his account at 
his banker’s would be diminished by it; and at seven found himself seated at 
his friend’s table, with the object of, what he called, his affections. 

Sir Jacob ate largely and drank copiously. Gabriel was abstinent as a 
Roman Catholic in Lent; for which he was repaid by the kindly glances of the 
lady, and her pungent remarks on the detestability of fatness, and the propriety 
of preserving the figure, by avoiding gross feeding. She threw a favouring 
smile on the slim waist of Gabriel as he rose to open the drawing-ropin door 
for her, and he felt that his privations—for he had an appetite—were atoned 
for. If he could only preserve his figure, Lady Arabella was hisown. He 
refused Sir Jacob’: challenge to a second glass of claret, and only drank one 
because in it he drank the health of the fair widow 

Sir Jacob helped himself, and before he had finished the bottle, explained to 
his friend that the business in which he required his assistance was this :— 
He had been solicited by a borough near to his country-seat, to come forward 
and represent it in the next parliament, which was expected to be called to- 
gether in aboutthree months. He was anxious to oblige the borough, for the 
a who, as he thought, misrepresented it, was a person who had opposed 

im at every county and magistrates’ meeting, and had actually refused to 
present a petition on a subject in which his private interests were at stake, be- 
cause the public might be ingen by it if it were ordered to lie on the table. 

He wanted no money, for he was to be supplied by the opposing party ; but 
he wanted a friend who would aid him in attending free-and-easies, public 
dinners, s h-making, and, as he termed it, ‘ gammoning the constituency,’ 
and leiting off squibs to annoy the adversary. If it should cume to a duel, he 
should want a second, and Gabriel was au fait at ‘the barkers.’ 

Gabriel agreed. The season in London was nearly over, and he thought he 
might as well spend two or three months in the country at the baronet’s ex- 

se, as at some watering-place at his own. He thought, too, that he should 
ve an opportunity—many ye a aa pleading his cause with Lady 
Arabella; but in this he was disappointed. 

Her ladyship hated electioneering, and held the constituency of Lowburgh 
in great contempt, so she made up her mind to pass the autumn abroad. 
Gabriel and the baronet saw her and her maid safely on board the Batavier. 
The lover felt satisfied with the kindness displayed in her farewell, and was 
eonvinced that she gazed admiringly on his slender figure, as he stepped into 
the boat which conveyed him to the shore. 

When they arrived at the Grange, as the barunet’s seat was called, a deputa- 
tion of the voters of Lowburgh waited upon the future candidate for their suf- 

They came to settle the plan of operations on which they were to act. 
Of course they were invited to stay and dine, and more of course they accemed 
the invitation, for they had come on purpose. i 

Gabriel was introduced to them in due form, and every one of them—a round 
dozen—asked him to take wine with him at dinner, which he did not venture 
to refuse for fear of losing his friend a vote. After dinner the plans were laid 
down and approved of. The principal agent—an attorney, who had never 
earned even six shillings and eightpence of the sitting member—suggested that 
Mr. Gabriel Flame should throw open all the poblic-houses in the baronet’s 
interest, and invite the voters to eat and drink at his expense, and ask the 
baronet and the committee to meet them. There could be no bribery by treat- 
ing in that, for Mr. Gabriel Flame was not going to stand for the borough, and 
had a right to entertain whom he . 

Gabriel consented, and his health was drunk with nine times nine. and one 
cheer more. Thebaronet’s health was alse drunk, and then the gentlemen of 
the committee, collectively and individually—all in bumpers and upstand- 
! 5 

= considerable quantity of wine was consumed over this, and then the baro- 

net, who knew the man with whom he had to deal, ordered broiled bones, de- 

villed kidneys, and other grills, which gave a zest to the punch that followed. 

Gabriel was ied to drink, whether he wished to do so or not. He went 

to bed in a state closely bordering on inebriety, and arose in the morning with 
shocking bad headaehe, 














He had no time, how c 

over to the Grange to breakfast, and as every member of it was suffering from 
theetlects of the overnight’s excesses, ‘French cream’ was put into every 
man’s tea by the baronet, and several large jugs of very potent ale were pla- 
ced on the table. The deputation loved ale and drank freely. They insisted 
on Gabriel’s following their example. Gabriel hated ale, but he drank it for 
tear of offending the voters if he refused. , 

After breakfast, the baronet followed the deputation to Lowburgh in an 
open laudau, with his friend seated by his side. They were greeted by loud 
pk from the party in his interest, who afterwards came to the assembly- 
rooms at the principal inn, to hear the candidate explain his political views. 

This he did briefly and rather indistinctly, and introduced his friend Mr. 
Gabriel Flame to them. Gabviel’s name was received with unbounded a 
plause—tor it had been buzzed about that he was a liberal man, and would 
stand treat to any amount. This rumour was confirmed, when the voters 
were invited to meet him that very evening, in that very room, to enjoy his 
society, and a cheerful glass of anything they pleased to call for. 

As a preparation for the evening’s amusement the baronet and_ the deputa- 
tion invited Mr. Gabriel Flame to dine at the inn. The scene of the day be- 
fore was acted over again, and when the large party assembled in the even- 
ing, no feeling of shyness existed in the breasts of any of the dinner-party. 
They were prepared to make themselves agreeable in any way the voters 
pleased, and as they pleased to smoke clay se ot very strong tobacco, and 
drink strong punch, the deputation, the candidate, and his friend, joined them 
in the amusement. Gabriel, poor fellow, was very ill, and was put to bed by 
the butler at the Grange. 

For more than a month, Gabriel was involved in the same sort of life. He 
was obliged to breakfast here, lunch there, take sundry glasses of ale with 
this man, and wine with that. He sat down daily to a dinner party, and 
wound up the evening at a punch party, after a supper of tripe and onions, or 
some other fragrant dish. 

Still Gabriel was well. He had got seasoned to it, and was kept in such a 
state of constant excitement, that he had no time to think of anything—but 
securing votes and voters—not even to think of his Arabella. 

Gabriel, to ensure a vote, on his arrival at Lowburgh, ordered two suits of 
clothes of an influentia) tailor. They fitted him too much—that is, there was 
more broadcloth in them than he had been accustomed to—but use reconciled 
him to them, and they seemed daily to fit him more closely. 

It was resolved, to ensure success, that he should give a ball to the ladies of 
the borough. ‘Tickets were issued, and on the night of the ball, Gabriel de- 
termined to risk offending the voting tailor, by appearing to the ladies in his 
crack London ‘evening costume.’ He went up to dress after a copious din- 
ner, and was surprised to find that his London clothes fitted him too little—he 
could not buiton them. A tear—a dread of something horrible came over 
him—a cold sweat seemed to issue from every pore of his body—he made an 
energetic attempt to make his buttons meet the buiton-holes, but they gave 
way in the attempt. 

Gabriel groaned, and stood tremblingly, viewing himself in a large looking- 
glass, and after a careful survey of his reflected figure, fell faintingin a char,i 
trom the conviction that he had grown fat. Yes: his throat was no longer a 
Byronial throat, but supported a second chin—a wad of fat. His waist was 
no longer discernible as a waist, it was part and parcel of a large middle of 
fat. Gabriel jumped into bed, and resolved to lie there and ‘die. 
would be seen again. 

‘Oh, Arabella!’ cried he, bursting into tears, ‘you will hate me, for | am 
a fat man. 

He was roused from his despondency by the baronet, who laughed at his 
sad plight .and told him that he could easily restore his figure, by going into 
training as soon as the election was over. Gabriel was sure he could, so he 
got up and went to the ball in one of the borough suits, and made uphis mind 
to ensure his friend’s return, and then undergo a course of gymnastics and 
sudorifies, to ensure the restoration of his pristine figure before the return of 
the Lady Arabella. 

Another two months passed. 








Gabriel extended daily ; even the borough 
suits sat too tightly upon him. He ordered an enlarged edition; but even 
then, in less than a fortnight, he was convinced that the cloth shrunk. How- 
ever, never mind—the election was to come off in a week—it did come off— 
the baronet was returned. Gabriel received the thanks of his friend, and a 
check from the deputation to cover all his expenses. He stopped for the chair- 
ing and the election dinner ; and left for London, literally ‘twice the man he 
was, 

Gabriel arrived at his chambers. He knocked at his door’; the housekeeper 
opened it and started back in amaze. 

‘ Bless us and save us! how fat you’ve got, sir!’ 

Gabriel made no reply, but went to bed and sent for Mr. Jackson, the pro- 
fessor of private pugilism. He revealed to him the secret which weighed on 
his mind, and asked his advice as to how he was to reduce himself. A plan 
was laid down, that was recommended by Captain Barclay, which, though 
severe, had been proved to be efficacious. 


under the care of the landlord of the little inn there, who had supermtended the 
training of many an obese fighting-man. He rose at five, walked and ran till 
nine ; ate one underdone beefsteak, with a small glass of porter, for breakfast ; 
walked till two; dined off another steak, with one glass of port wine; walked 
again till eight ; set-to with the landlord for an hour in a flannel dress: had 
another small steak, and one glass of porter, and wentto bed between the 
blankets. 

He persevered for a week, and tancied, like Mr. Mathews’s Welsh gentle- 
man, that he was ‘a little thinner.’ But the intense thirst caused by the se- 
vere exercise and the scanty supply of fluids, was too much for him. He 
watched his trainer out of sight, and took a whole quart of porter off ata 
draught, and so delicious was it, that he repeated ihe dose whenever he had an 
opportunity. Ata month’s end he was as fat as ever. 

He left Hurley-Bottom and returned to London, where he consulted a phy- 
sician, who put him on low diet and a course of sudorifics. He got weaker, 
but no thinner. He next tried Mahomet’s baths at Brighton, but he got rather 
fatter upon them, as he was so hungry and thirsty after their use, that he could 
not refrain from eating and drinking largely. 

What was to be done? He left the appetite-giving air of the sea, and went 
to town again to consult Abernethy, who told him to ‘ read his book, live upon 
sixpence a day, and earn it.’ Gabriel read the book, but he could not earn six- 
pence a day, so it, was of no use to try to live upon it. 

As he satin his chambers in gloomy despair, convinced that the sum of all 
his efforts was to be addition instead of reduction, he was startled by a loud 
knock. ‘The door opened, and in walked his friend Sir Jacob Crumpton and 
his sister the Lady Arabella. 

Gabriel could not rise from the sofa on which he was reclining. He felt 
that he should stand confessed a fat manif he did—so he pleaded illness, threw 
his dressing-gown over his middle, and received the thanks of her ladyship tor 
his exertions in her brother’s behalf in a recumbent position. 

Lady Arabella saw at a glance that he was an altered man, and suspected 
the reason of his reeumbency. She maliciously felt suddenly faint, and re- 
quested a little ceaude Cologne. Gabriel sprang up to fetch it from his bed- 
room—her ladyship received it and sighed as she said, 

‘Heavens! whata size!’ 

‘Yes,’ said the jolly baronet, ‘the air of the Grange has made a man of him. 
He is one of us.’ 

Gabriel only groaned. The interview was cut short by the 7 who, real- 
ly pitying the feelings of the fat man, displayed in his lugubrious looks, plead- 
ed an engagement, and rose to take her leave. Gabriel took her extended hand, 

laced it on the six inches of solid flesh that covered his ribs, and whispered, 

‘Oh! Lady Arabella, ifever I do get thin again, may I call this mine ? 

A gentle pressure of the taper fingers was all the reply—but it was enough. 
Gabriel wasdetermined to recuce himself, or leave England for ever. 


CuAPrTer 11. 

On the following morning Gabriel was missing. His housekeeper was 
alarmed. His bed had not been slept in, and all his clothes, but those he was 
wearing, were there. Still she said nothing to any one. He might intend to 
send for his trunk, but day followed day, night succeeded night, and her mas- 
ter neither appeared nor wrote fer his luggage. She went to Sir Jacob and his 
sister, and told them of her fears for her master’s safety. Lady Arabella was 
nervous about him, but the baronet laughed, and said he had no doubt he was 
gone into training again. 

Still, when the housekeeper had explained that he had eps oo without 
even achange of linen, and had left all his training flannel clothing behind 
him, he began to be fidgety, and finally, at his sister’s suggestion, went to a 
police-offiezr and communicated the disappearance of his friend to the magis- 
trate, who ordered one of the cleverest policemen to render all the assistance 
in his power in discovering the whereabouts of Mr. Gabriel Flame. 

Z. No. 450, asked a great many questions of the housekeeper. He exain- 
ined Flame’s razor-casc, and inquired for his pistols. Drank a bottle of sher- 
ry, as he thought deeply, and then said, ‘ Drowned hisself.’ The Serpentine 
was dragged, but only one body was hooked up, and that a poor, thin, scragyy 
pauper, who had drowned himself because he could not get fat. 

watermen at the respective bridges were questioned, but no one but 
some unfortunate women had overleapt the bounds of propriety or the balus- 
trades of the bri , for more than a fortnight Inquiries at the Docks, the 
Seven Ponds at Hampstead, the New River Head, and the Grand Junction 
Canal, were all equally unsatisfactory. No fat suicideshad been seen watch- 
ing for an opportunity to drown themselves and their sorrows. 

‘ Advertise him as a Gewrteman Missense,’ said Z, No. 450, 

















rings, for the deputation came 


He [never : 


Gabriel went down to Hurley-Bottom, on the Henley road, and put himself 


‘The baronet did in all the Lo: 
personal a rance would greatly have disgusted Mr. Flame, had he, poor 
man, seen it—it conveyed such a gross notion of obesity. No reply was re- 
ceived for some days. Lady Arabeila was in despair—the baronet quite beat- 
en by circumstances over which he had no control. He had serious thoughts 
of putting on mourning at once. He was about to ordera suit, when the 
postman brought a dirty document, sealed with a bit of bread-cramb, which 
ran thus: ‘ Brixton. 

‘Cat and Cauliflour in. 
‘Sur, 

‘Hay sin your notus of missin Gent. I nos un, an if so be you'll giv 
me the mittin at the in abuv and promis not to split on me, will 
giv you all informashun in pour as chepe as possibul. 

‘Yr. ob; se ‘ Brit Gassine.’ 


The baronet, at Lady Arabella’s suggestion, hurried off to Brixton, and 
found a short, thick-set man at the ‘Cat and Cauliflower,’ who responded to 
the name of Gabbins. He gave a very knowing wink, and preceded Sir Ja- 
cob into a sung parlour, where, when he had locked the door, he said, 

‘What ‘ill you stand?’ 

‘ Ten sovereigns,’ said the baronet. 

* Make it fifteen, and I'll make you fly,’ said Gabbins. 

The fifteen sovereigns were paid, and Mr. William Gabbins, popping his 
finger to the side of a very red nose, said, 

* He’s on the wheel !’ 

This needed explanation, but it was so specdily given, that the baronet 
found himself at the Brixton House of Correction with Mr. Gabbins, who was 
one of the under-turnkeys,in a very few minutes. He was shown into the 
merry-go-round, and there, sure enough, on the wheel was his friend Gabri- 
el doing the work of two men, and almost reduced to his natural figure. His 
hair was close-cropped, but he looked well and happy. 

‘Hurrah he cried, when he saw Sir Jacob, ‘this is your only training- 
ground—look at my waist! you can almost span it. Give my love to your 
sister and say I shall be out in a fortnight. Good-by—I must keep moving, 
or I shall sprain my ankle.’ 

The baronet saw through the whole affair in a moment, and returned home 
quite happy. Gabriel Flame came out restored to his former elegant shape, 
and Lady Arabella kept her promise—her implied promise of becoming 
Mrs. Flame if her ‘ future’ could reduce himself to his natural size. 


MORAL. 

Ail you overgrown gentlemen who cannot keep your figures within 
bounds, put on adisguise, break a window, refuse to give your name, get com- 
mitted for a month to Brixton, and advertised tor as * A Gentteman Miss- 
inc. Probatum est.’ 





MADAME CATALANI, 

By way of filling up the sketch of this lady’s life which appeared in our 
paper, of the week pefore last, we commend to the attention of our readers the 
following extract from Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musicai Drama, a work 
which is distinguished for its judicious criticisms upon musical subjects. 

Angelica Catalani was a native of the Roman territory, and born in 
1780. She appeared atan early age as a theatrical singer, at Venice, Flo- 
rence, Rome, and other places in Italy. She afterwards went to Lisbon and 
Madrid; and, while in the Peninsula, was married to M. Valabreque, an 
officer in the army of Junot. Her fame soon reached England, and produced 
an engagement at the King’s Theatre, where she made her first appearance 
in December, 1806, in the character of ‘Semiramide,’ in an opera of that 
name, composed tor her by Portogallo, a composer whose music she brought 
into temporary vogue, but who is now deservedly forgotten 

It is not wonderful that the public were captivated by Catalani. She was 
in the bloom of her surpassing beauty, and her vocal powers had reached full 
maturity. Her form was a model of symmetry, and her face, which beamed with 
intelligence and animation, was capable of every shade and variety of expres- 
sion. The natural gifts of her mind were not unworthy of her person. She 
possessed energy and spirit, blended with great sensibility, sweetness of tem- 
per, and warm affections. These qualities gave an irresistible charm to her 
manners; and it was impossible to be in her society without being fascinated 
by her unaflected good humour, and exuberant yet perfecily delicate vivacity. 
The general admiration, too, which she inspired, was heightened by her do- 
mestic habits, simplicity of character, and uniform purity and propriety of 
conduct. Where Vane was incurred in consequence of the transactions to 
which she was nominally a party, it was very well known that no part of it 
attached to her. She was almost entirely uneducated, even in music ; a mis- 
fortune which prevented her from attaining that height, as an actress and a 
singer, whieh her singular gifts of nature ought to have placed within her 
reach, 

During several seasons that Catalani remained at the King’s Theatre, it 
was her policy (or rather that of her husband) to allow no other star to ap- 
pear in the firmament. ‘The public were enraptured with her vocal powers 
and various attractions; and, provided that they saw and heard her, every- 
thing else became a matter of indiflerence. People no longer thought of 
going to the theatre to see a good opera well represented, or to hear the mu- 
sic of a good composer: Catalani was the sole object of curiosity and inter- 
est. It is not surprising that the shrewd M. Valabreque turned this infatua- 
tion to account. If Catalani was the single object of attraction, she was the 
only person entitled to recompense; and if the public crowded, not to see 
operas, but to hear her, other performers were superfluous. During her first 
season, there were several good performers—Siboni, Rovedino,and Naldi; the 
first an excellent tenor,and the others good basses. But, when Catalani came 
to make her engagement for the second season, her husband demanded a sum 
so extravagant, that the manager represented that such a salary to one singer 
would absolutely disable him from procuring any other performer of talent. 
‘Talent!’ said M. Valabreque, ‘have you not Madame Catalani? What 
would you have? If you want an opera company, my wife, with four or 
five puppets, is quite suflicient.’ 

ring the season of 1808, accordingly, Catalani actually was the whole 
company, the other performers being literally pupets. She pes chiefly 
in operas, composed expressly for her, in which the part for the ‘ prima don- 
na’ was carefully adapted to the display of her various powers. Her ‘Semi- 
ramide’ in particular, made an extraordinary impression on the public. The 
part afforded room for the finest tragic action, and the music, though it was 
nothing in itself, enabled her to exhibit all the wonders of her voice and exe- 
cution. Her famous scena in the last act, ‘Son regina,’ will never be tfor- 
gotten by those who heard it. She —— also in some comic operas, (par- 
ticularly ‘La Frascatana’ of Paesiello,) in which she delighted the publie by 
the graceful lightness and gaiety of her comedy. But in them, as well as in 
her tragedies, she stood alone; the whole attraction being centred in her- 
self, 

This system sueceeded for a time: but the publie gradually became weary 
of seeing and hearing nobody but Catalani; and, before the end of the second 
season, she often performed to almost empty benches, 

The following season, M. Valabreque, not discouraged by this falling off, 
made a demand of so exorbitant a nature, that the manager refused to com- 
ply with it. ‘Tramezzani, a tenor singer of reputation, was engaged, and ap- 
peared with success; bet the company was bad, and the performances 
wretched. {n 1810 the manager was fain tohave Catalani on her own terms, 
along with Tramezzani; and these two singers performing the ephemeral 
productions ot the day, drew large audiences. F 

The music of 1811 was of a very superior quality to that of many previ- 
ous seasons. Catalani was still the principal singer, but no longer the undi- 
vided object of attraction. There were, besides, Madame Bertinotti, with 
Tramezzani and Naldi. ‘This season was memorable for the first perform- 
ance in England ofa comic opera of Mozart. Though that illustrious com- 
poser had been dead for almost twenty years, only one of his operas (La Cle- 
menza di Tito) had as yet been performed in England, and that only some 
five or six times, at long intervals. Madame Bertinotti had the taste and 
spirit to bring out ‘Cosi fan tutte’ for her own benefit: and though it was by 
no means well got wp, yet it was received with delight by the public, and its 

roduction formed a new era on our Italian stage. Catalani, who ought to 

ave been the ‘ Fiordiligi,’ did not appear in it ; and Bertinotti’s voice and exe- 
cution were not equal to the two bravura airs in that part, which, accordingly, 
she omitted, substituting for them things that were easier. Similar expedi- 
ents were adopled to cover the defects of the other performers. The sucecss 
of this opera induced Naldi to bring out, for his benefit, the ‘Flauto Magico:’ 
but the strength of the company was quite inadequate to this difficult piece; 
the audience could make nothing of it, and it had only two representations. 

Such was now the taste tor the music of Mozart, that in the following season 
(1812) Catalani herself was constrained to give way to it. She appeared in 
two of his operas; as Vitellia in ‘La Clemenza di Tito,’ and as Susanna in 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro;’ and personated, with equal felicity, the arch and live- 
ly waiting-woman, and the lofty and impassioned patrician dame of ancient 
Rome. She sang the music exquisitely; and neither character, robably, 
has ever had so charming a representative. Our countrywoman, Mrs Dick- 


ons, was engaged to perts:m the character of the Countess Almaviwa: an: 
this highly gifted singer (who had long held a most distinguished place on the 
English stage) rivalled Catalani in the excellence of her peiiormance, and 
(in the duet ‘ Sul aria’ in particular) received an equal share of the applause 
of the audience. Tramezzani refused the part of Count Almaviya oa the 
ground that it was beneath his dignity to appear in a comic opera ! 
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Had be said that the music of the part was unsuitable to a tenor voice, he 
would have given a good reason for refusing a part that ought not to have 
been offered him. It was actually performed by Fischer, a good singer with 
a bass voice. In the ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ the part of ‘Sesto,’ written for a 
‘soprano’ voice, was performed by Tramezzani; a great dramatic improve- 
ment, though unquestionably to the detriment of the music. 

The year 1813 was the last season of Catalani’s regular engagement on 
the opera stage. ‘Tito’ and ‘Figaro’ continued to be performed; but Cata- 
lani returned to the show-pieces of her favourite composers, entertaining the 

ublic, by way of novelty, with variations, composed for the violin, on popu- 
ar airs, ‘ save the King,’ ‘ Rule Britannia,’ ‘Cease your funning,’ and 
other English songs, which were received by the public with the most extra- 
vagant marks of astonishment and delight. Towards the beginning of the sea- 
son, she failed to make her appearance one evening on which she was an- 
nounced to perform. Another opera was substituted, and played in the midst 
of symptoms of irritation on the part of the audience, which, on the follow- 
ing evening (on which she was still absent) broke out into a violent uproar. 
Chandeliers were broken, musical instruments destroyed, and so much dam- 
age done that the house was shut up fora week. She had been induced by 
her husband to offer this piece of disrespect to the public, in consequence of 
her salary having fallen into arrear; nor till this matter was put to rights, 
did she return to the theatre. 

At the end of this season Catalani may be said to have abandoned the dra- 
matic part of her profession, and entered upon a wandering life, in the course 
of which she visited paii of all Europe, exhibiting herseli asa concert singer, 
and, wherever she went, astonishing the world by her amazing displays ol 
vocal power, 

As svon as she had in one place exhausted herslender stock of things got up 
for exhibition, she removed to another ; and wherever she went she was re- 
ceived with unexampled distinction, Persons of the highest rank vied 
with each other in their attentions to the wonder of the age. 
Prnicesses treated her as a companion, add crowned heads attended 
her with obsequious gallantry. The enormous sums which she receiv- 
ed for her performances were augmented by the costly presents show- 
ered upon her by the great and the wealthy in every country which 
she visited; and she was probably much move richly rewarded for 
her extraordinary, but Rivebes and unmeaning exhibitions, than even 
the most gifted of those who, by legitimate effort, have ennobled and extended 
their art. In the midst, however, of the most trying circumstances in which 
a beautiful and captivating woman could be placed, surrounded with all the 
dangers and temptations of such a flood of prosperity, she pursued her course 
with undeviating propriety. At all times her conduct was above suspicion, 
and not even the faintest breath of calumny has ever tarnished her fair fame. 

After an absence of ten years, Madame Catalani returned to England in 
1824, when she entered into an engagement to perform at the opera-house for 
a certain number of nights. She appeared in Mayer's comic opera, ‘1 
Fanatico per la Musica,’ which she converted into a mere vehicle tor her vo- 
eal displays. #lmost all the music of her part was cut out, to make room 
for a series of her usual bravuras, and she did not think it worth while even 
to assume the semblance of representing a character, but walked on and off, 
and went through her songs as if she were alone, hardly appearing to ac- 
knowledge the presence of the ‘puppets’ about her. The house was crowd- 
ed in the extreme the first night, and her reception was enthusiastic. But M. 
Valabreque soon found that ‘ma femme et quatre ou cing poupees’ would 
no longer do. The days of Pucitta and Portogallo had passed away, and the 
public required, in an opera, concerted music eli executed by all the princi- 
pal performers. After the ‘Fanatico per la Musica’ had been murdered a 
few times to audiences getting thinner and thinner every succeeding night. 
Catalani withdrew trom the theatre, and never again, we believe, appeared 
on the stage. 

Catalani’s almost unrivalled gifts of nature, both mental and physical, 
ought to have raised her to a greater height as an artist than she ever at- 
tained. Her education was extremely superficial, and she became the object 
of universal admiration as a singer, without ever having become a musician. 
She never acquired any exalted notions of the objects of art. As she advan- 
ced in her career she deviated farther and farther from the right road, till at 
length her whole ambition lay in surprising the world by displays of vocal 
power. It was no matter how unmeaning or preposterous these displays 
were ; it was quite enough if they were astonishing. i 

Had she remained upon the stage, and assiduously cultivated the dramatic 
part of her profession, such was her intelligence, her sensibility, her gaiety, 
—such were the powers of her yoice, her sense of the beautiful and the irre- 
sistible charms of her person, that she might have been the greatest actress 
that the musical drama ever possessed. But the wonder ofthe multitude was 
more flattering to her ear, and (it may be added) more substantial in its re- 
sults, than the approbation of the judicious ; and the latter part of her career 
was spent in mere exhibitions of vocal strength and agility, bearing the same 
relation to genuine artthat the feats of Madame Sagui on the tight rope bear to 
the exquisite movements of ‘T'aglioni. In seeking for the means of making 
these displays, it was no matter to her how unsuitable her songs were to a te- 
male vocalist, One of ber favourite performances was the martial song for 
a bass voice, ‘ Non piu andrai,’ in Figaro, in which it was her delight to bear 
down and overpower, by the force and volume of her organ, the whole brazen 
instruments of the orchestra ; an achievement for which she was always re- 
warded by the acclamations of wondering crowds. It was these crowds— 
these acclamations—this senseless admiration, which unfortunately turned 
aside this highly-gifted being from the path of the summit of greatness in her 
art, and rendered her a beacon, rather than a model, to her successors. 

Of the generosity of Madame Catalani’s disposition many instances 
are remembered. When she performed for the benefit of musicians, she 
frequently returned the whole or a large portion of the sum fog which she was 
engaged; and she often acted in the same manner towards public charities. 
When a musical performance took place for the benefit of the Westmin- 
ster hospital, in 1821, she was solicited to contribute her services, but declined 
on the ground that her own concerts, then announced, might be injured by her 
previous appearance elsewhere. But, on the day after her first concert, she 
transmitted to the committee the whole proceeds of that performance, amount- 
ing to about £300, as a gift to the hospital. When she visited Cracow in the 
height of her fame, she was engaged, tor a very large sum, to sing in the 
theatre. When the amount was tendered her, she returned more than halt of 
it as a contribution towards the fund for erecting a statue to the memory of 
Kosciusko. 

Her want of literary attainments, joined to her vivacity in conversation, 
sometimes produced ludicrous scenes. When at the court of Weimar, she 
was placed, atadinner-party, by the side of Goethe,as a mark of respect to her 
on the = of her royal host. ‘The lady knew nothing ot Goethe, but, being 
struck by his majestic appearance, and the great attention of which he was 
the object, she inquired of the gentleman on the other side what was his name. 
* The celebrated Goethe, madame,’ was the answer. ‘Pray on what instra- 
ment does he play?’ was the next question. ‘He is no performer, madam 
—he isthe renowned author of Werter.’—‘ Oh, yes, yes, I remember,’ said 
Catalani; and turning to the venerable poet, she addressed him,—‘ Ah, sir, 
what an admirer I am of Werter ! 


A low bow was the acknowledgement for so flattering a compliment. ‘I 
never, continued the lively lady,—‘I never read anything halfso laughable 
in all my life. Whata capital farce itis, sir!’—* Madam,’ said the poet, 
looking aghast—‘the Sorrows of Werter a farce ’—‘Oh, yes; never was 
anything so exquisitely ridiculous !’ rejoined Catalani, heartily as she enjoy- 
ed the remembrance. And it turned out that she had been talking all the 
while ofa ridiculous parody of Werter, which had been performed at one of 
the minor theatres of Paris, and in which the sentimentality of Goethe’s tale 
had been unmercifully ridiculed. The poet did not get over his mortifi- 
cation the whole evening ; and the fair singer’s credit at the court of Weimar 
was saithy impaired by this display of her ignorance of the illustrious Goethe 
and the Sorrows of Werter. . 

Kelly, in his Reminiscences, says of Catalani,—‘ I could relate numberless 
traits of herygoodness ; no woman was ever more charitable or kind-hearted, 
and as for the quality of her mind, I never knew a more perfect child of na- 
ture. At Bangor she heard the Welsh harp for the first time. The old blind 
harper of the house was in the kitchen ; thither she went, and seemed delight- 
ed with the wild and plaintiff music which he played. But when he struck 
upa Welsh jig, she started up before all the kitchen, and danced as if she 
were wild. 1 thought she never would have ceased. At length, however, 
she finished ; and, on quitting the kitchen, gave the harper two guineas.’ 





WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
BY MRS. JAMESON, 

You wish that I should throw together such notes and reminiscences as oc- 
cur to me relative to Allston, his character and his works. I commence the 
task, not without a feeling of reverential timidity, wishing that it had fallen into 
more competent hands; and yet gladly: strong in the feeling that it is a debt 
due to his memory, since, when living, he honoured me so far as to desire that I 
should be the expositor of some of his opinions, thoughts, and aims as an artist. 
I knew him, and count among the memorable passages of my life, the few brief 
hours spent in communion with him— ‘ 


Benedetto sia il giorno, e’] mese, e l'anno! 


It is understood, that his letters, papers, and other memorials of his life, have 
seen heft by will at the disposal of a gifted relative, every way capable of ful- 


‘| nothing but old world cant and prejudice.’ I thought of some, who, under the 


filling the task of biographer.* Meantime, these few personal recollections, 
these fragments of his own mind, which I am able to give, will be perused with 
the sympathy of indulgence by those, who, in the artist, reverenced the man ; 
and with interest, and perhaps with advantage, by those who knew the artist 
only in his works. 

hen in America, I was struck by the manner in which the imaginative tal- 
ent of the people had thrown itself forth in painting ; the country seemed to me 
to swarm with painters. In the Western States society was too new to admit of 
more than blind and abortive efforts in Art ; genius itself was extinguished amid 
the mere material wants of existence: the green wood kindled, and was con- 
sumed in its own smoke, and gave forth no visible flame either to warm or to 
enlighten. In the Eastern States the i nmense proportion of positively and out- 
ragaeously bad painters, was, ina certain sense, a consolation and an encourage- 
ment : there was too much genius for mediocily ; they had started from a wrong 
point, and in the union of self-conceit and ignorance with talent, and in the ab- 
sence of all good models or any guiding light, they had certainly put forth per- 
petrations not to be equalled in originality aad perversity. The case, indivi- 
dually, was as hopeless as mediocrity would be im any other country : but here 
was the material ready—the general, the national talent to be worked ont. I 
reinember a young American, who, having gained a local celebrity in some 
townships, or perhaps some infant sovereign State, about as old as himself, and 
as wise, had betaken himself to Italy. I met him at Vienna as he was hurrying 
back ; he had travelled from Milan to Naples, and found all barren ; he said he 
hau ‘looked over the old masters, and could see nothing in them—all their fame 


same circumstances and influences, would have gone back and rent their gar- 
ments, or, at least, their canvas, and begun anew. What this young man may 
have since done remains, with his name, unknown. I found some others actu- 
ated by a far different spirit : labouring hard for what they could get ; living on 
bread and water, and going in thread-bare coats—aye, and brimless hats, that 
they might save enough to make a voyage to Europe. Some J found looking at 
Nature, and imitating her in her more obvious external aspects, with such a 
simplicity and earnestness, that their productions, in spite of most crude and de- 
fective execution, fixed attention. Some had stirred deeper waters—had begun 
aright, had given indications of high promise, of high power—yet for want of a 
more exalted standard of taste to keep the feeling of beauty striving upwards, 
pure and elevated, were degenerating gradually into vulgarity, littleness, and 
hopeless mannerism. 

Coleridge says, somewhere, ‘ The Arts and the Muses both spring forth in the 
youth of nations—like Minerva from the front of Jupiter, all armed.’ Now, this 
is not true of American yet; America, as long as she can import our Muses 
cheap, will have no Muses of her own ; that is, no literature :—for half a dozen 
ora dozen charining authors do not make a national literature : but she cannotim- | 
port our painters, therefore I have some hope that she will produce a national and | 
original school of Art. Is itnot much that America in her youthhood has al- 
ready sent forth so many painters of European celebrity? Once it was her 
glory that she had given us West; but the fame of West is paling in the 
dawn of a better and a brighter day, and there is nothing in his genius that 
does not savour more of the decrepitude than the youth of Art. Let America 
be more justly proud that she has given to the world—to the two worlds— 
greater men, whose genius can only * brighten in the blaze of day.” I will not 
speak here of Newton ; of Greenhough, the sculptor; of Cole, the admirable 
landscape painter ; of Inman, the portrait painter ; and others whose increasing 
reputation has not yet spread into fame :—but of Leslie, yet living among us, 
one of the most poetical painters of the age, the finest interpreter of the spirit 
of Shakspeare the world has yet seen: Leslie, whom England, deliberately 
chosen for his dwelling-place, and enriched by his works, may claim as her 
own: and of Allston, not inferior in genius, and of grander aim and purpose, 
who died recently in his own land—would that he had died, or at least lived, in 
ours! There was in the mind of this extraordinary man a touch of the listless 
and the morbid, which required the spur of generous emulation, of enlightened 
criticism, of sympathetic praise, to excite him to throw forth the rich creative 
power of his genius in all its might. I speak this with all deference to the 
opinions of others, who dissent from me ; certainly, if his genius languished in 
America, it was not for want of patronage so called—it was not for want of 
praise. ‘The Americans, more particularly those of his own city, were proud of 
him, and of his European reputation. Whenever a picture left his easel there 
were many to compete for it: they cited the high prices they had paid for his 
productions as matter of exultation: they triumphed in the astonishment and 
admiration of a stranger, who started to tind Venetian sentiment, grandeur, 
colour, in the works of a Boston painter—buried out of sight, almost out of 
mind, for five and twenty years,—a whole generation of European amateurs ! 
and then they spoke of pictures of Allston which existed in the palaces of our 
nobles—of Lord Egremont’s ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ of the Duke of Southerland’s 
‘Uriel in the Sun,’—and the stranger gazed, and felt and acknowledged the 
presence of greatness. 

And yet, though thus glorified by his fellow citizeus, and conssious that he 
had achieved an immortality on earth, it did strike me when I was in All- 
ston’s society, that sume inward or outward stimulus to exertion was wanting ; 
that the ideal power had of laie yeare overwhelmed his powers of execution ; 
that the life he was living as an artist was nether a healthy nor a happy life. 
He dreamed away or talked away hours in his painting-room, but he painted 
little; he had fallen into a habit which must be perdition to an artist, a habit 
of keeping late hours, sleeping in the merning and giving much of the night to 
reading or to conversation. 1 heard complaints of his dilatoriness : he said of 
himself, with a sort of consciousness and in a deprecating tone, ‘ you must not 
judge of my industry by the number of pictures [ have painted, but the num- 
ber | have destroyed.’ Ina letter from one of his friends, now lying before 
me, I find a passage alluding to this point, which deserves to be transcribed 
for its own feeling and beauty, as well as its bearing on tne subject. ‘ Ofien 
have I rebelled against the unthinking judgments which are sometimes passed 
upon Allston, because he does not produce more works: he is sometimes called 
idle: let these who make the change first try to comprehend the largeness 
and the fineness of his views of fame ;’ [what those views were we shall see 
presenily in his own words] ‘What right have I to sit in jadgment upon 
genius, until | have more of that mysterious organization, whicli, however 
lawless it may seem to others, isyet a law to itself? this, that, and the other 
thing I would amend; am I quite sure that in doing so I should not bresk or 
mar the whole ! We must take genius as it is, and thank it for what it gives 
us, and thank Heaven for having given us i¢. How beautifully the intellectual 
and spiritual part of Allston’s nature is blended with his genius as an artist, 
you have seen and felt; it is the spirit of the man which hallows his works. 
You once said, that we had no right to him—that you envied us the posses- 
sion of such a man. Oh, envy us not! rob us not of the little we have which 
can call off our American mind from the absorbing and hot pursuit of vulgar 
wealth and the love of perishing things, to those calm contemplations, which 
embody in immortal forms the beautiful and the true!’ 

Allston had been for so many years absent from England, his merits, even 
his name, are so little known to the present generation of artists and lovers of 
art in England, that a sketch of the incidents of his life, before the period of 
my own persona! recollections, may not be unwelcome.t 

Washington Allston was a native of South Carolina, and born in 1779. He 
says of himself, in some nutes seot to Mr. Dunlop, that the turn for imitation 
and composition had shown itself as early as six years old. His delight was to 
put together miniature landscapes of his own invention, built up with moss, 
sticks, pebbles, and twigs representing trees ; and in manufecturing little men 
and women out of fern stalks These childish fancies, he says, ‘were the 
straws by which an observer might then have guessed which way the current 
was setting for after life. And yct, after all, this love of im tation may be 
common to childhood. General imitation certainly is: but whether adhe- 
rence to particular kinds may not indicate a permanent propensity, I leave it 
to those who have studied the subject more than I have, to decide.’ 

He adverts to another characteristic : his early passion for the wild, the 
marvellous, and the terrific, his delight in the stories of enchantments, hags, 
and witches, related by his father’s negroes. From these sports and influ- 
ences he was soon torn away—sent to schvol and college, where he went 
through the usual course of studies: never relinquishing the darling pursuit of 
his childhood, but continuing, unconsciously, the education of his imitative 
powers. He drew from prints, and before he left school had attempted com- 
positions of his own. ‘I never,’ he says, ‘had any regular instructor in the art 
(a circumstance, 1 would observe, both idle and absurd to boast of), but I had 
much incidental instruction, which | have always, through life, been glad to 
receive frem every one in advance of myself, And I may add, that there is | 
no such thing as a self-taught artist, in the ignorant acceptation of the words; 
for the greatest genius that ever lived must be indebted to others—if not by 
direct teaching, yet indirectly through their works.’ When at Harvard Col- 





Before he left college, his future career was determined. Left early master 
of himeelf, he soli his paternal estate for the purpose of study ing in Europe. 
He had generous frieuds, who came forward with offers of aid—who «ould 
fain have ones this saerifice of his property. But Alleton, with the high 
spirit which through life distinguished him, refused these offers, and threw 
himself, at unce and finally, on his own resources. 

He arrived in England in 1803; was received by his countryman, West, 
then President of our Academy, with 4is usual urbanity and kindness; and by 
Fuseli—not always courteous—with distinguished courtesy. There seems tu 
have been, from the first, an immediate and intelligent sympathy between 
these two poetically gifted spirits. Allstoa confesses that he then thought 
Fuseli ‘the greatest painter in the world ;’ and he retained a more qualitied 
predilection for him everafter. His preference of Fuseli to West at that time, 
favoured as he was by the attention and kindness of the latter, marks the poet : 
for such Allston was. Fuseli asked him what branch of art he intended to 
pursue : he replied, ‘ History’ ‘Then, Sir, you have come a great way to 
starve!’ was the characteristic reply. 

The effect which Sir Joshua's pictures produced and left on his i nation, 
also stamps the particular bent of his inind and character. Hesaid, happily, 
‘ There is a fascination abcut them, whicn makes it almost ungrateful to think 
of their defects.’ ; 

Allston remained two years in England, and exhibited three pictures; one 
of them (a comic subject, too), he sold. This was beginning well. In 1804, 
he went to Paris, studied and meditated in the Gallery of the Louvre, then 
rich with the spoils of nations; copied Rubens in the Luxembourg, and pro 
ceeded to Tialy, where he rémained four years, residing chiefly at Rome- 
where Thorwaldsen was his fellow-student. His feeling for what the grand 
old masters have achieved, was deep—was genuine. ‘hey grew upon his 
mind, as they do on all minds large enough to take them ia. lu his apprecten, 
tion of Michael Angelo, he agreed with Sir Joshua: ‘1 know not,’ he said, 
‘how to speak of Michael Angelo in adequate terms of reverence!’ Allston 
was not satisfied with reverencing the old masters, and copying their pictures : 
he imitated their mode of study, and devoted much time to the modelling of the 
figure in clay. ‘That boldness and firmness of drawing and tore-shortening 
which he displayed in his pictures, even his smallest’ compositions, may 
be traced to this practice. He said, late in life, ‘1 would recommend modelling 
to all young painters, as one of the best means of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of form. 1 have occasionally practised it ever since.’ At Rome, 
Allston acquired, among the native Germen painters, the name ot the American 
Titian: and there he formed a lasting friendship with Coleridge and Wash- 
ington Irving. He saidof Coleridge, ‘ When I recall some of our walks under 
the pines of the Villa Borghese, I am almost tempted to dream that I had once 
listened to Plato in the groves of the Academy. It was there he taught me 
this golden role “ never to judge of a work of art by its defects ;” a rule as wise 
as benevolent; and one which, while it has spared me much pain, has widen- 
ed my sphere of hor sg Notwithstanding his sensitive taste, Allston re- 
mained to the end of his life ‘a wide-liker,’ to borrow his own expression. 

He returned to America, in (809, and in 1810, married Miss Channing, the 

ister of the great Dr. Channing. In 1811, we find him again in England, 
“accompanied by his wife. The first work he commenced, atier his arrival, 
was oneof his grandest pictures, ‘The Dead Man Revived by Elisha’s Bones,’ 
which is now at Philadelphia. While this picture was in progress, Allston 
was seized with a dangerous nervousdisorder. He went down to Clifton, where 
he placed himself under Dr. King, the celebrated surgeon (married to one of the 
Edgeworths), who, from his medical attendant, became his friend. He painted 
portraits of Dr. King and Mrs. King, which he considered among his best works 
in that style. For Mr. Vanderhost, of Bristol, he painted a large Italian land- 
scape and sea-piece. On his return to London he lost his amiable wife, after a 
union of three short years. In the letters already quoted, he alludes feelingly 
and briefly to his loss :—** The death of my wife left me nothing but my art, 
which then seemed to me as nothing!’ In fact, his bereavement is said to have 
caused a temporary derangement of his intellect. Under this sorrow he was 
sustained and consoled by his friend Leslie, and by degrees his mind regained 
its tone and its powers. ‘The beautiful little pictare of the * Mother and Child’ 
(which seems at first to have been intended for a representation of the Virgin 
and Infant Saviour, and instantly brings that subject to mind in its traly Italian 
and yet original treatment), was painted in England at this time. I saw it at 
Philadelphia in the possession of Mr. M-Murtie, and thought it charming ; but as 
he had said himself, ** the mother was too matronly for a Madonna.” In the 
year 1816 Allston sold his picture of ‘ The Dead Man Restored to Life,” &e., 
to the Pennsylvanian Academy for 3,500 dollors, about 700/. It had previously 
obtained, from the directors of the British Institution, the prize of 200 guineas. 
He had planned a great picture of ‘Christ Healing the Sick,’ but, on reflec- 
tion, abandoned it, deterred by the failure of all attempts. ancient and modern, 
to give an adequate idea of the Saviour. Yet I cannot help wishing that he 
had entered the lists with West, who never seems to have mistrusted his own 
powers to represent auy theme, however high, however holy. But Allston was 
a poet—felt, thought, painted like a poet ; knew what it is to recoil and tremble 
in presence of the divine; and this is just what the pious and excellent West 
knew not. 

In 1817, Allston painted his picture of “ Jacob’s Dream,” which was put- 
chased immediately by Lord Egremont, and is now at Petworth. The sub. 
ject is very sublimely and originally treated with a feeling wholly distinct 
lrom the shadowy mysticism of Rembrandt, and the graceful simplicity of 
Raphael. Instead of a ladder or steps, with a few angels, he embodied the 
idea of a glorious vision, in which countless myriads of the heavenly host 
are seen dissolving into light and distance, and immeasurable flights of steps 
rising, spreading above and beyond each other, vanish at last in infinitude. 

That Allston had seen Rembrandt’s miraculous little picture in the Dulwich 
Gallery—a thing, which once seen, ever afterwards haunts the imagination, 
as though it had been itself stolen out of the mysterious land of dreams,—is 
proved by a sonnet, suggested by the picture, and which I copy here as a fair 
specimen ot his printed poems. 

Ow REMBRANDT: OCCASIONED BY HIS PICTURE OF Jacon’s Dream 
As in that twilight superstitious age 
When all beyond the narrow grasp of mind 
Seemed fraught with meanings of superna] kind ; 
When e’en the learned philosophic sage 
Wont with the stars thro’ boundless space to range, 
Listen’d with reverence to the changeling’s tale ; 
f’en so, thou strangest of all beings strange ! 
E’en so thy visionary scenes I hail, 
That like the rambling of an idiot’s speech 
No image giving of a thing on earth, 
Nor thought significant in reason’s reach, 
Yet in their random shadowings give birth 
‘To thoughts and things from other worlds that come, 
And fill the soul, and strike the reason dumb. 


Not that I can believe that Rembrandt's “ shadowings” were mere random, 
or that he deserved to be likened to an “ inspired idiot,” any more than Shak- 
speare ; bu: I must not be tempted into egotistic and general criticism. Our 
proper theme is Allston, not Rembrandt. aay 

Another grand picture, painted in England, “ Uriel in the Sun” (Paradise 
Lost, b. iii.), was purchased by the late Marquis of Stafford, and is now at 
Trentham Hall. It is a colossal figure, nearly twice the size of life, fore: 
shortened. His own account of the method he took to produce the effect of 
light in this picture is worth preserving, ‘‘1 surrounded him, and the rock of 
adamant on which he sat with the prismatic colours, in the order in which the 
ray of light is decomposed by the prism. I laid them on with the strongest 
colours; and then with transparent colour, so intimately blended them as to 
reproduce the original ray ; it was so bright that it made your eyes twinkle as 
you looked at it.” 

In 1818 he returned to America, seized with a home-sickness which no en- 
couragement or admiration received in England—no friendships formed here 
—(though among his friends he counted such men as Coleridge, Sir Georg 
Beaumont and Leslie) could Overcome. He was selected associate of 
Royal Academy the same year—and would have been an R.A. but for one of 
the laws of the Academy, which renders no artist eligible as Academician 
who is not resident in England, He took with him to America only one fin- 
ished picture, ‘ Elijah in the Wilderness,’ and this picture remained on his 
hands till the year 1832. Mr, Labouchere, when travelling in America, saw 
it in the house of Mr. Davis, of Boston, and became the purchaser ; it is now 
in England. 

From the period ot his arrival in America in 1818, Allston remained settled 
at Cambridge-port near Boston. In the vicinity of his dwelling-house he had 
erected a large and commodious painting room. His benevolent and social 
qualities, not less than his various intellectual accomplishments, had gathered 





lege, he attempted to paint in miniature, but ‘ could make no hand of it... We 
can easily imagine that the teeming powers of his young mind required a far 
readier and a far larger medium of expression, than the elaborate iteration of 
Miviature painting. 

He was seized about this time with what he calls a banditti mania. All his 
inventions and sketches were of scenes of violence; and he did not get rid of 
these ‘cut-throat fancies’ ti.l he had been for some time in Europe. 

* His brother-in-law, Mr. Dana, himself a pect, and whose son wrote that admirable 
book, * Two Years before the Mast.’ ; 

t Most of the facts and dates in the following sketeh, are taken from ‘ Dunlop's History 


round him many loving and admiring friends, and among the professors of 
Harvard University he found many congenial associates. 

He was an admirable narrator, his good stories being often invented for the 
occasion. The vivacity of his conceptions, and the glowing language in 
which he could clothe them, rendered his conversation inexpressibly delight. 
ful and exciting. I remember, after an evening spent with him, returning 
home very late (I think it was near three in the morning), with the feelings of 
one ‘who had been magnetized.’ Could I remember in detail anything he 
said I should not here report it, but I will give one or two passages ftom my 
notes, which show that he could paint with words as well as with pi > 
He says in one of his letters—‘ I saw the sun rise on lake Maggiore—such 











of the Arts of Desiga in the United States,’ a gossipping, tedious, and conceited book ; 
yet, 12 articular biographies, bearingevidert marks of authenticity and sincerity. ; 


asunrise! The giant Alps seemed, literally, to rise trom their purple beds, 
























putting on their crowns of gold to send up a Hallelujah almost audible! 
te peakiig of a ricture—-the™ Entombment of the Virgin,” “in which the 
and the tremendous depth of colour” had foreibly struck him, he 

‘it seemed as I looked at it as if the ground shook under their tread, and 

the air were darkened by their grief’ When a young painter brought him a 


landscape tor his jon, he observed, ‘ Your trees do not look as if the 
birds could fly through them ! e ; ont, 

About four or five years he published a romance entitled ‘ Moldini, 
which I thought i!) constructed as a story, but which contained some powerful 


some relative to pictures and to art, such as only a 
painter pct oul hove wrens. It is said, I know not how truly, that he has 
a series of lectures on painting in a complete state ; these, no doubt, will 

be to the public. 
death took place on the 9th of June last, 1843. After a cheerful even- 
ing spent with his friends, the pang of a single moment released his soul to its 
immortal home. He had just laid his hands on the head of a favourite young 
i and after begging her to live as near perfection as she could, he blessed 
her with fervent solemnity. Even with that blessing on his lips he died. He 
was buried by torch-light, in the beautiful cemetery of Mount Auburn, where 
hundreds had oem round to look, for the last time, on a face which death 
had scarcely changed, save that ‘ the spirit had left her throne of light. —Lon- 

don Attenaum 
To be Continued. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PENINSULA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL WILKIE. 


Tne evening before leaving Lisbon we buried one of our officers, who died 
in the morning, having been only iil of cholera ten hours; it was a weary 
tribute to his memory performing the Dead March from the Rocio Square to 
Buenos Ayres, particularly as we had tu get ready for our loag pedestrian 
jaunt, that was to commence the next day. [ should not have introduced such 
an Occurrence, bad it not been to show that before Asiatic cholera came into 
fashion, its European prototype could perform its business occasionally in 
an off- sort of way; in this instance it left the word promotion at 
immeasurable distafice, for this poor fellow had been a Subaliern at the siege 
of Gibraltar, and was no more when we buried him. . 

From some supposed difficulty in the routes in the north of Portugal, 
the division of Sir John Hope, with Om, small handful of cavalry, was to 
match by Abrantes and the banks of the Tagus, having in charge the whole 
upholstery of the army—the remainaer of the troops moved by different 
routes and by single regiments. Nothing could be more pleasant than the 
march from Lisboti ‘to Coimbra ; the month of October, as to weather, was 
very similar to ‘what we had in England last September,—beautiful and 
clear, e halted on the march occasionally near running streams of clear 


water, which abound in Portugal; the distances were moderate, and good 


narters awaited us at night. Our route was by the Tagus as far as Villa 

nea, from thence to Olla; and from that place we took a cross road that 

brought us back to our former line of march at Las Caldas. ‘The epigram 
on the Highland roads of Marshal Wade, 


‘ Had you seen these roads before they were made,’ 


would scarcely involve a /ull applied to a Portuguese cross road; for, in point 
of fact, there can be little difference between a road ‘ that was never made’ 
and one that was never repaired ; the tracks of cart wheels alone gave evi- 
dence that people had travelled that way. In many places the softer materials 
had been washed away, leaving only the bare rock, and these leaps were olten 
above two feet in heignt; the few carriages we had were obliged to be hoisted 
up or loweied down by ropes. I can imagine that when the Portuguese cars 
travel by such roads, that they must do the same thi.g as at the portages of the 
rapids in North America,—unload at the bottom and carry up the cargo 
piecemeal. At Cakias we had no longer ambition to indulge in the sulphur 
bath, but some very good port wine, with the factory seal, afforded full com- 
tion. 
The next stage brought us in front of the princely convent of Alcobaga. 
This has been already described by various travellers, but a few words may 
not here appear intrusive, particularly as speaking of things that have been; 
for the conventual property was confiscated to the benefit of the State in the 
days of Don Pedro, the monks dispersed, and I have not yet heard if any part 
of the editice has been restored afier the destruction to which it was doomed by 
Massena. From the root of the convent, it was said, that all within the horizon 
was the property of the establishment, which would give a vast idea of its 
wealth; buta large portion of this view, particularly towards the east, was 
little more than barren and unproductive hills,—stil) there was sufficiency of 
riches to enable these jolly friars to live on the tat of the land, aud bestow their 
hospitality with open hand. ‘The building that gave lodging and employment 
to worthy cvnobites was of great extent, standing on an elevated plat- 
form, that on the north touched on the village of the same name; the largest 
portion of the edifice belonged to the convent itself, which contained a spacious 
entrance-hall, two splendid apartments for the entertainment of guests, numer- 
ous sleeping-apartments, and dormitories ; an intinitude of eorridors, leading no 
one could guess where, and a wilderne-s of different passages, apartments, &c. 
There was nuthing to distinguish the refectory from that of other convents, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the good things that were served up in it: but the kitchen was 
the real wonder of the place—an immense apartment with a lotity arched roof. 
It appeared to me large enough to have contained the whole population of the 
adjoinins village. ‘ihere were rows of stoves, variety of ovens and hot 
hearths; but what distinguished it fromal! other kitchens was, having a rivulet 
running thiough its cenue. A portion of the water was diverted by pipes to 
the purposes of cookery and cleanliness, but the main body of the stream 
passed through a succession of wooden boxes, or reservoirs, in which were 
swimming maby varieties of river fish, looking as if they said, Come, cook 
me. Every soit of comestible might be seen in heaps; and this was no vain 
show, for ina short time after our arrival a dinner was served up in one of the 
large apartments I have alluded to for all the officers, which would not have 
disgraced the board of a prince. There were all varieties ot fish, flesh, and 
fowl; pastry and sweetmeats. Behind each officer was stationed one of the 
lay brothers, or a novice, to look after his wants, change plates, &c., while the 
Abbot, assisted by the elder monks, superintended the whole arrangements, 
directing fresh bottles of wine to be placed on the table as those there betame 
empty, with all the petits soins of the most accomplished hosts. Dish after 
dish succeeded each other in en:tless succession, and the feast was crowned 
by an ample dessert. It was a sight that would have warmed the heart of 
tty, and probably have tempted him to become a Benedictine monk. 
For where in the wor!d could he have expected to meet with such an excellent 
supply of ‘ provant?’ 
When the whvule ceremony of dinner, dessert, &c., &c., was over, the Abbot 
invited his guests to view the wonders of the place. In this visit were in- 
cluded the wives of two officers who were quartered in the village ;—this was 
a most special favour, the head of the monastery declaring most solemnly, that 
they were the two first women who had been within the convent walls! 1 
have already given an idea of the convent itself; the church which joined it, 
had little in its heavy or grome structure that was striking; and the only 
Ging see kable in it was the chapel and tomb of Pedro and Ines; the library, 
on the contrary, which joined it on the south, was light and cheerful, and the 
shelves well furnished. Among masses of theological learning, were several 
modern works, and a few of these of rather doubttul character, connected with 
the sanctity of the place. Taken altogether, the convent of Alecbaga might 
be pronounced to have been perfect for all religious purposes, and something 
more. I have been in the convent of St. Martin’s, near Monreale in Sicily, 
which had the character of being the first establishment of Benedictines in 
Europe, as regarded splendour and comfort; but it would bear no comparison 
with Alcobaca. 

While the on hunt was going on, one of our youths who little delighted in 
that species of chase, remained in the dinner apartment, gazing out of the win- 
dow, and enjoying the dolce far niente, when the brother of the convent who 
acted as purveyor, entered the apartment to ask at what hour the English offi- 
¢eers would like to sup, he was told that the English officers never ate supper. 
Ihave related, in speaking of South America, some anecdotes of this poco cu- 
vante. When we landed at Mondego, all the officers and men carried, or were 

to carry, three days’ provisions with them. We all observed this he- 

ro’s havresack to have a very attenuated appearance, and question was made 
what he wee Fon init. This he appeared shy of affording, but he was soon 
hustled, and the contents of his bag displayed. His provision for three days 
proved to be, one sea biscuit, and a dirty pack of cards. At Alcobaca he did 
not get so easily off; for as soon as the rest of the officers learned how they 
had cheated of their supper, they were all open-mouthed against the of- 
fender, for presuming to pronounce on the state of appetites of twenty-five peo- 
=. it was pointed out to him, that not only had he inflicted an injury on 
gastronomy of his comrades, but the evil would be reflected on all the poor 
fellows that were to follow in our track, who could never know the reason why 
they were sent supperless to bed. In the morning, chocolate, coffee, &c., 
&c., were handed about, and a kind farewell given by this excellent brother. 
hood on our departure. Similar instances of kindness and hospitality af- 
ie to British officers by these worthy monks, drew upon them the ire 


During the time that his head-quarters were at Santarem, the convent 
was sacked, the wine drank, and the place set on fire. There was little in- 
flammable matter about the church, and probably it escaped, or at least it has 


been es | sal ; but the property of the monastery was seized on by the ; 
ment of Don Pero; and aithough | have made many inquiries, | have aunet 






been able to fearn what became ot our kind and hospitable entertainers, or 
whether the convent has been in any degree restored. 

Our route was by Alpedriz, Leiria, and Pombal, the last named place being 
quite new to us; with exception of the principal thoroughfare, the town had a 
dull and sombre appearance; scarcely a sign of life about the great old-fashion- 
ed houses. Within doors, the lofiy apartments, gilt mouldings, immense 
mirrors in old-fashioned frames, with the sofas and chairs covered with tapes- 
try, brought one back to the age of Louis Quatorze; the whole place contrast- 
strongly with our next halting-place, Coimbra, which seen on approaching 
from the south, offers a very pleasant and cheerful prospect. It is situated on 
a hill of some elevation, at the base of which, large masses of building con- 
nected with the university give it the appearance ol a fortified place ; this con- 
trasts very well with the upper part of the town, which is of lighter structure 
and shade seen under the influence of a bright sun, and with the clear and 
(then) tranquil Mondego in the foreground, it affords a very agreeable picture. 
Here we remained for two days, and were much amused with the speculations 
in this seat of learning, on our future destination and prospects 


November had now arrived, and it might be expected that our promenade 
over the hills would not be exempt from moisture. As we passed tbe Busaco 
range, and descended to Mortuaga, the mists hung heavy on the hills; and the 
next day, between the latter plac? and Viseu, the rain came down in a fashion 
I have never seen exceeded on the coast of Africa. From Viseu to Celerico, 


some hills, where it is lost amidst numberless tracks. This chain, which takes 
its rise at the north end of the Sierra de Alcoba, runs in a direction nearly 
south-east to its termination at Garda; and although of no great elevation 
from the plain immediately at its foot, is sufficiently bleak and rugged. As we 
gained the summit, the rain, which had rather abated in the morning, resumed 
its downfall in earnest; it was of that quality which Panurge describes, when 
he says, ‘ L’ eaw est ent:ce cn mes souliers par le collet.’ Peering about amidst 
this deluge I saw near the road a few miserable sheep and goats, guarded by 
what appeared a bundle of straw, but, infact, a man in athatch. A coarse 
piece of sacking is cut out to form a surtout, with a pointed cape, like a friar’s 
cowl ; and into this are sewed pieces of straw, overlaying each other like 
pieces of thatch, so that a man has only toturn his back to the wind to be per- 
fectly sheltered from the heaviest rain. Had I been leaving Portugal I should 
have liked to have brought one of these as a specimen for the Arcadians of 
Salisbury Plain. 
At Celerico and Pinhel, we were hospitably received in our billets ; the peo- 
ple sharing the little they had with us, and trying to promote our amusement 
in the evening, by getting up little dances, and furnishing some refreshments 
I should not have dwelt so long on a road so every way hackneyed, had it not 
been to let military readers form a comparison between what occurred to us, 
as the first visiters, and what they experienced themselves at a later period. 
Considering the state of the weather, we arrived at a small village, about 
gun-shot distance from the glacis of Almeida, in tolerably good condition ; and 
here we bade farewell tothe rain. Following the well-beaten track across the 
bridge over the Coa at Barba del porco, and passing the rivulet below the fort 
of Concepcion, that — the two countries, we supped that night at St, 
Feiices, as Sterne would say, ‘so incontestably in Spain,’ that the Inquisition 
might have proceeded against us, if we had allowed them. We had now 
gained the great plateau, the most elevated table-land of that extent in Europe, 
which comprises the Castiles and Leon, and henceforth moved on level ground 
to Salamanca. Before we gained the last village, previous to entering that 
city, I had seen near the road a quantity of fine mushrooms, with which I filled 
a handkercmet. On arriving at my billet, and unfolding the treasure, my 
Spanish host shook his head, with many marks of disgust, and, although I had 
little doubt that what I had picked up were of the right sort, yet I asked if 
they were wh lesome. ‘To which he always replied, ‘ Mucho malo.’ I had 
nearly sacrificed the mess, when I thought of asking him if nobody in Spain 
ate such things. ‘O, yes,’ he said, ‘ they eat them in Salamanca ;’ where, it 
appeared, that he himself had carried them for sale. This was but a slight 
example of the ignorance, or rather the prejudice, of these pesple. This man 
continued to ask me all sorts of foolish questions about the Army, and how 
leng we thought it would be before we got to the kingdom of France. As the 
mushrooms were stewing, he asked me if there were any olive-trees in Eng- 
land, to which I answered no, and that we had no grapes for the purpose of 
making wine. He shook his head with much solemnity at this, as much as 
tosay, ‘Howcan you live? No wonder, poor wretches, that you are glad to 
pick up a Spanish fungus to keep you from starving!’ Yet was this man one 
of the best specimens | have seen of the finest peasantry in Europe, as far as 
external appearance goes. On an average the men are about five feet nine 
inches in height,—seldom you meet with any much under,—and persons of 
six feet, and upwards, are equally rare. With the upright carriage of a well- 
drilled grenadier, they have that ease of carriage and freedom from restraint 
which in this country are supposed to be the attributes of high breeding; 
while, in point of shape and figure, four out of six might serve as models for 
a statuary. These personal advantages are set off by the national dress, 
which, however much the materials may be p Hae sa by wear, always fits 
well, and has a picturesque efiect. See the man, however, in his gala-dress, 
and hear him speak in his own fine and sonorous language, which he gene- 
rally does correctly, and free from provincial accent, you will set him down 
at once as the head and model for al! his class throughout the world. This 
fair temple is, however, deceptive in appearance, as it is the abode of igno- 
rance, cruelty, and indomitable pride. ‘These defects and vices stood directly 
in the way of any attempts to organize the masses, and form them into regu- 
lar armies, which failed in every instance during the long struggle that exist- 
ed in Spain. 
A walk of a few miles in the country will soon make a person understand 
the value of the French saying, as a comparison of what is impossible or dif- 
ficult,—‘ building castles in Spain.’ The word chateau in the proverb means 
a country seat, and these are altogether invisible in this part of the Peninsu- 
la. ‘l'here is not even such a thing to be seen throughout the country as a 
farm-house, and one is quite at a loss to imagine in what way the land is 
cultivated ; the halfof a man’s time must be consumed in passing to and fro 
from his pueblo, or village, where he resides, and the place where his labour 
is bestowed. 
The approach to Salamanca from the west gives a very favourable view of 
the city and University, with the Tormes and its fine ancient bridge in the 
foreground of the picture. We marched in with all the honours of war; the 
officers were billeted cn the inhabitants, and the men quartered in the desert- 
ed colleges. Although belonging to different brigades, the 42nd Regt. and 
ours were the first two that arrived in Salamanca. The men had hardly 
taken off their packs when they were ordered to stand to their arms; a report 
had arrived, whieh, if true, would have soon sent us to the right-about, name- 
pe that a F’rench army of 70,000 men had entered Valladolid, only forty miles 
istant. It turned out, in the sequel, that it was a patrol of French cavalry 
that had entered Valladolid, and ordered rations for that number of troops,— 
a sort of means of creating a false alarm. This little occurrence may serve 
to show how insuiated our little army was at Salamanca ; in place of meeting 
native armies, and other support of the same nature, which had been promis- 
ed, we could never even place dependence on any of the various reports 
that reached us, and knew as little of what was actually passing at Madrid 
as at Constantinople. It was very clear that unlcss attacked by a superior 
force we must remain where we were until our artillery joined us, and it was 
left to ourselves how best to dispose of the time. The city had not yet been 
visited by the enemy, and some of the agreeable means ot filling up our leisure 
were athand. The markets were well supplied with meat and vegetables ; 
droves of turkeys were every day driven into the town, and it was the pig-har- 
vest. Immense quantities of pork, fattened on cork-acorns, were constantly 
exposed in the market, and the roasters of chestnuts were busy at every cor- 
ner of the streets; there was under the corridor of the Plaza a pastry-cook’s 
— which had abundant custom; here they boasted of their cakes being 
made with manteca de vacca, a very necessary distinction to mark the word 
butter, as in Spanish manteca signifies every kind of grease,—hog’s lard, po- 
matum, &c., as well as the produce of the cow. The square itself is a hand- 
some mass of building; there are only two entrances for carriages in the 
middle of the opposite sides, and acommunication for foot passengers with 
the market at one of the angles. On occasions of great festivals, this plaza is 
converted intoan amphitheatre for that barbarous amusement of the Spaniards, 
the bull-fight, which can only hold its place amongst a people pretending to any 
degree of civilisation, by administering to that innate love of cruelty whic 
forms so large an ingredient in the character of the Spaniard. A recent in- 
stance of this depraved taste has been exhibited on the young Queen assuming 
her premature authority ; the highest compliment the Madrilenos could pay 
her, was an invitation to a bull-feast--a special and appropriate amusement 
for a young girl of thirteen, the torment and death of a poor animal, and the 
interesting spectacle of horses gored by the beast in its excited rage, moving 
about the arena with their bowels trailing on the ground ! ‘ i 
The corridor of the Plaza, which is somewhat similar in construction to the 
Palais Royal at Paris, but infinitely inferior in the display of its shops. was at 
the time I speak of, the rendezvous of all the guidnuncs of the army, where a 
considerable quantity of news was manufactured; of real events passing 
within a hundred miles of us, we were as much in the dark as if we had becn 
in the South Sea Islands. It was at this daily parade of newsmongers that I 
met the late Sir Robert Ker Porter, who had come out to Spain as an amateur. 
in the same way in which he subsequently attended the movements of the 
Russian army during the campaign of Moscow. His conversation. in which 
were equally blended instruction and amusement, shortened very frequently 
to me, what would have been otherwise, tedions hours of expectation and 
suspense, The pleasure of his company, which was altogether unexpected, 





will always make me look back to my sojourn at Salamanca with satis- 





faction. It may, perhaps, also serve as an excuse tor introducing the cir 


the road for a certain distance is well marked out, until it arrives at the foot of 
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cumstance here, as I could not let We occasion by without offering this 
feeble tribute of regret and esteem to the memory of my earliest and best of 
friends. 

The weather was clear, with a slight frost, a great inducement to taking 
exercise; but the immediate vicinity of Salamanca, like that of ali other 
Spanish towns, is quite devoid of interest; some pleasant walks, however, 
were discovered along the banks of the Tormes, not, however, possessing 
sufficient attraction to make the repetition very desirable. Among other 
means of banishing ennui was paying Visits to such of the convents as were 
accessible to strangers. Much delusion exists about the female inhabitants 
of convents; persons dream of beautiful creatures shut up in these dismal 
abodes, pining away their existence; whatever they may be when they enter 
the conyentual state, I cannot pretend to say; but in all the convents that I 
have seen in different countries, I cannot tax my memory with having seen a 
single pretty girl. ‘The life they lead of vigils, fastings, restraints of all kinds, 
and being deprived of proper air and exercise, are sufficient of themselves to 
cause beauty to fade rapidly, independently of emotions of the mind. All the 
nuns I have ever seen, bore evident marks of premature old age. The con- 
vent that we used to visit at Salamanca was similar to the rest in this way ; 
with the exception of certain pairs of dark eyes, there were no other remains 
of even good looks. These —— were very well inclined to be chatty, and 
there was a good deal of King Ferdinand’s Spanish murdered in endeayour- 
ing to make ourselves understood. There was, however, no mistake in music ; 
they were quite delighted with having the band brought up for their amuse- 
{iment, which was done frequently. At last, one of these ancient virgins 
begged that the band would play what they used when they went into battle. 
It would have been idle to persuade them that people had other things to think 
of; so the next day the drums were ordered to accompany the band, and treat 
the sisterhood to the reverl/ee, which, if not enough to raise the dead, was suffi- 
cient to start the heaviest sleeper when performed in the streets of a town. 

All this noise, concentrated in so small a space, may be easily conceived; 
by substituting a narrow convent parlour for the caverns of ‘Tartarus, the 
celebrated tines of the Italian poet might have been made applicable to the 
occasion :— 

‘Trema il evgusfo parlatorio 
E Vacr chiaro a quel rumor rimbomba.’ 

i was not present on this occasion, but was told that, at the first crash of the 
drums, the frightened nuns, who had not time to give regular screams, made 
a sort of squeak, and ran into the convent like a parcel of rabbits; presently, 
however, they returned cautiously one by one to the parlour, and being con- 
vinced that the house had not actually fallen about their ears, took courage 
gradually, became reconciled to the noise, and finally were so delighted with 
it, that they requested its frequent repetition. 

While we thus endeavoured to 

‘Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time,’ 
the elements for our destruction were gathering fast round our heads; large 
masses of French troops had passed the Pyrenees, and Napoleon was on his 
way to Madrid. Every morningthe first question of the Spaniarcs was, when 
our guns would arrive; as they thought that as soon as that wa8 accomplished, 
we had nothing to do but to march on the capital. The delays that hadtaken 
place on the road, had so prolonged the difficult and critical march of Sir 
John Hope's division, that we began to despair of ever seeing it again, and 
even when the guns did arrive, it was quite indispensable that the animals 
should have some rest. When all that was accomplished, it would have been 
then too late to retreat on Lisbon; we should bave had the whole of the 
French army from Madrid close on our heels, heen encumbered with a pon- 
derous artillery, and without cavalry to support it, we should have run the risk 
of being intercepted by the fourth French corps, then in Estremadura, and 
would ultimately have been obliged to abandon Lisbon, and lose that pivot of 
future operations. 
—_——»—_ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCII IN THE PACIFIC, 

[In the last Edinburgh Review there is an article on the late voyage of H. 
M. Ship Sulphur, Capt. Belcher, in which the writer enters pretty freely into 
the policy and proceedings of the French in the Pacific. Certainly the people 
of ‘lahiti have not been very kindly dealt by, but as the facts have in a great 
measure already been laid before the public, and as the British Ministers have 
expressed themselves satisfied with the explanations given by M. Guizot, we 
shall not dwell upon this part of the article. We have great pleasure, how- 
ever, in extracting the following pages in relation to the interesting people of 
those islands. ] 

MORALITY & EXCELLENCE OF THE TAHITIAN WOMEN. 

We are very far from blaming the French in making every exertion, with 
the view of extending their influence and commerce, over every portion of the 
globe, where a fair and legitimate opening presents itself; but we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that the proceedings of their agents at Tahiti have been con- 
ducted with dignity, humanity, or even with justice. Nay, France is a great 
nation, and all who wish well to her sovereignty, must be desivous it should 
not descend below the level of a great people. They have a right to make 
themselves known in all the accessible parts of the world; and with this feel- 
ing we were glad to find they were about to accomplish this object in China, 
by the proper and dignified mode of sending an authorized representative of 
their sovereign to the ruler of that vast empire. We cordially wish to the 
individual charged with that important office every success ; be will find it, 
however, beset with difficulty, which will require great discretion, as well as 
firmness of purpose, to overcome. He will, no doubt, have called to his re- 
collection what occurred in the three several embassies sent to the Court of 
iy in our own time, and be prepared accordingly for what may happen to 

im. 

The first was that of Lord Macartney, who succeeded in supporting the 
honour and character of the nation, by his dignified conduct, skill, and 
management.—‘ Don’t,’ he said, ‘ propose to me your /vo-too: 1 will pay to 
your Emperor the same obeisance as to my own sovereign, but nothing more; 
yut if that will not suit you, let your Ta-whang-tee set me the example, and 
whatever ceremony he may choose to perform before the portrait of m 
sovereign, | will follow it on my presentation to him.’ Not liking this, his 
presentation to Old Kien-long was just the same as that to George III. Lord 
Amherst, on landing, was met by a court mandarin, on whom he was pleased 
to confer the title of Duke Ho, whe presented to his tordship a screen of yellow 
silk, before which he was required to practise the koo-too, which of course his 
lordship declined; but Duke Ho had bis revenge, by giving hirn and his suite 
anight’s drive, in their little springless carts, over a twelve mile granite road 
of disjoined slabs, to the gate of Pekin; which being shu', the drive was con- 
tinued round the outside of the walls throughout the night, and beyond them 
some seven or eight miles, to a palace of the emperor ; where, at daylight, the 
ambassador was summoned to make his immediate appearance before the 
Emperor, harassed as he was, sick, and in his travelling dress. This he very 
properly resented, and the same day made preparations to set oi!’ homewards 
without bidding adieu to the great Whang-tee. The Dutch mission, revious 
to this, thinking to profit by compliance, refused nothing, and obtained nothing 
in return but a locging, as they state, among horses in a siable. 

But now that China has been opened to us, we find that the President of the 
United States has also determined on a mission to China. The appearance 
of the two Ambassadors at Pekin, is an occurrence likely somewhat to puzzle 
the Chinese. M. Lagrinee, representing a King, will probably be the favour- 
ite; the free and incependent citizen of the United States, representing the 
President and Congress, will be apt to put the Chinese in mind of the Stadt- 
holder and States-general, which they did not, or would not, comprehend. The 
misfortune of Mr. Cushing having lost his ship by the fire at Gibraltar, and 
the whole of his equipment, has not prevented him from proceeding in the 
packet to China—a sacrifice which is highly creditable to his energy in the 
fulfilment of a public duty. 

Leaving the French and the Americans to their respective pursuits with re- 
gard to China, pass we on to our author, of whose proceedings, however, we 
have but little more to notice. Of the intrigues of the French at Tahiti, and 
their forcible possession of the Marquesas, Captain Belcher appears to know 
nothing, or he at least says nothing. His visit to Tabiti, however, has ena- 
bled him to record an amiable trait in the character of the unfortunate Queen 
Pomare, which we are unwilling to pass over without notice— more unfortu- 
nate perhaps in her domestic distress, than even in the injustice and oppression 
suffered from a foreign power. She is married to a certain Chief of another 
island, by whom she has two children; a man of a most brutal character, who 
by intermeddling in the affairs of her government, and thereby being brought 
up as he frequently is, before the Chiefs of the island acting in their capacit 
of judges, and reprimanded by them, he avenges himself by abusing and ili- 
treating the Queen. On some occasion, the British Consul requested Sir E. 
Belcher to go with him to the Queen, to endeavour to prevail on her to allow 
that this man should be summoned before the judges. He was so, and ap- 
peared; and, probably out of regard for Pomare, was only admonished. 

A few days afierwards the brute had fallen from his ho/se in a fit of intoxi- 
cation, when the Queen fled to his assistance with all the warmth of affection 
which he repaid by treating her in a most brutal manner on the high-road 
seizing her by the hair, and but for her attendants would probably have mur. 
dered her. On his return home, he destroyed all her dresses, ornaments, fur- 
niture, &c., and attempted to set fire to the house } 

The Queen, after this, made up her mind to sue for a divorce, and his re- 
moval to Huahine, his native island, to which place Captain Belcher offered 
to convey him. “To my utter astonishment,” says the captain, “ the Consul 
informed me the day following, that she had forgiven him. Poor woman,” 





he adds, ‘I am afraid this is but a beginning of such scenes! She appears to 
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be very fond of her children, ani to feel much for her unprincipled husband ; 
her forgiveness on this lat: oc:asion speaks volumes for her kininess of 
heart.” 

Pomare, in this respect, is but a type of the upper class of females in Tahiti 
—a more kind-hearted, cheerful, and affectionate race of beings, are not any- 
where to be found. On turning to Captain Cook for his opinion of the Tahi- 
tian females, so far back as 1773, we read as follows: ‘Great injustice has 
been done to the women of Otaheite and the Society Islands; the favours,’ he 
says, ‘of married women, and also of the unm :rried of the better sort, are as 
diificult to be obtained here as in any other country whatever. On the whole, 
he adds, ‘a stranger who visits England might, with equal justice, draw the 
characters of the women there from those which he might meet with on board 
the ships in one of the naval ports, or in the purlieus of Covent-Garden or 
Drury-Lane.’ P 

He admits they are well versed in the arts of coquetry, and unreserved in 
conversation ; and thinks these may have given them, more than anything 
else, the character of libertines. ah ae 

We can state, on unquestionable authority, that of the several Tahitian fe- 
males, the dauzhters of Chiefs who are married to European residents, there 
is no instance, lor many years past, ofa separation having taken place on ac- 
count of infidelity or levity of conduct. The affecting story of poor Pegg 
Stewart (as she was generally called) affords a strong instance of the fidelity 
and attachment of these simple-minded and affectionate creatures. When 
that ill-omened, but well-manned ship, the Pandora, was sent in search of the 
mutineers of the Bounty, her unfortunate husband, Mr. Stewart (mate or mid- 
shipman), immediately gave himself up, and was sent on board and placed in 
irons. His wife was the daughter of one of the Chiefs. ‘‘l'hey had lived 
with hor old father in the most tender state of endearment; a beautiful little 
girl had heen the fruit of their union, ant was at the breast when the Pandora 
arrived.’ Frantic with grief, the unhappy Peggy flew with her infant in a 
eanoe to the arms of her husband. The interview was so affecting, that the 
ofticers on board were overwhelmed with anguish; and Stewart himself, un- 
able to bear the heart-rending scene, begged she might not again be admitted 
on board. She was separated from him by violence, and conveyed on shove 
in a state of despair and grief too overwhelming for utterance ; sunk into the 
deepest dejection; lost all relish for food and lite; pined under a rapil decay 
of two months; and fell a victim to her feelings, dying literally of a broken 
heart. On the loss, by shipwreck, of the Pandora, poor Stewart, being still 
in irons, and all too busy in saving themselvesto think of releasing him, per- 
ished by drowning. 

Since this period, the progress that has been made in civilization by the na- 
tives of both sexes at the Society Islands, and many of the several groups to 
the westward of them, in consequence of the labours of the Missionaries, and 
the numerous native andenlighiened teachers, is quite extraordinary. All the 
Captains of the navy who have visited these islands—and several of whom 
have strictly examined these native teachers—bear testimony to the fact 
of their ability to instruct their pupils in the knowledge of scripture, the New 
Testament particularly. Sir £. Belcher, on his way to the westward, called 
at the beautiful island of Raratonga, where he found the roads, enclosures, 
church, school, and private residences, an age, he says, in advance ot ‘Vahiti. 
He tells us that on this island neatness and regularity are the predominant 
features; and that the appearance of the native chief, as well as ot those about 
him, reflects the highest credit on the present Missionary, Buzacott, as well as 
on the unfortunate originator of the present system —the late most excellent 
and exemplary pastor, Mr. Williams, who was savagely murdered at the is- 
land of “rrim ingo (not Mallicolo, as Captain Belcher says), one of the New 
Hebrides; whose inhabitants have been deserihed by Cools and others, both 
men and women, as the most disgusting and ferocious brutes, and unlike to 
any of those on the eastern groups —so savage, that no missionary, with the 
exception of Mr. Williams, has, either before or since, ventured to visit them. 

How different was the state of society at Raratonga, where civilization has 
made most rapid strides! Here, owing to the instructions first given by Mr. 
Willia'as, and his plan followed up by Mr. Buzacott, the natives have not only 
been instructed in the duties of religion, but also in useful arts; they now 
manufacture furniture, tables, chairs, and sofas with cane bottoms. 8» thatthe 
visitor is not a little surprise! to meet with all the’conveniences and the com- 
forts of a well-furnisic! house. They have a church capable of a: commodat- 
ing one thousand persons, a school opposite to it, with a printing press, and a 
public market-place covered over. ‘It was pleasing,’ says Captui Belcher. 
*to witness the influence Mr Buzacott has acquired ; not the servile fear of 
the Sandwich Islanders, but an honest, warm-hearted attachment. He is a 
pattern for the mssionaries. Such men, by their conduct and labours, im- 
prove all around them. They prove their superiority by their ability to 
instruct others, and they leave behind them historical monuments of their 
utility, in the increased civilization and happiness of the people.’ 

We are rather surprised, however, that Sir E. Belcher, when at the Socicty 
Islands, had not the curiosity to look in upon the interesting inhabitants of 
Pitcairn's Island—‘a little society which, ender the precepts of the sacred 
book, is characterized by religion, morality, and innocence. The discovery of 
this happy people, as unexpected as it was accidental, and all that sogerd# 
their conduct and history, partake so much of the romantic. as to render their 
story nu ill adapted for an epic poem.’* Captain Jones, however, of the 
Curagoa, vi-ted the island two years later than Beleher’s voyage in those 
evas. Ue was delighted, as every visitor has been, with the innocence and 
sinplicity of tue females He vdserves, that ‘the purity of morals and unso- 
phisticated manners of the natives, which so charmed Sir Thomas Staines 
when he was there twenty-seven years ago, have unavoidably undergo ve a 
disadvantageous change, from a new generation having arisen, accnsto ned to 
constant communication and traffi: with the crews of English, French, and 
American whaers’ Bat he adds, ‘The women and children, however, still 
possess a sing'e-mindedness, simplicity, and innocence which I never met 
with before.’ Such, indeed, is the inherent sense of modesty and pr pricty of 
conduct, that it is a well-known fact, that not an instance of female seduction 
has occurred by the native men or by foreigners, though no less than twenrty- 
four merchant ships have called at the island, within the last two years ; and 
be it remembered, that the whole population is derived entirely from Tahitian 
women, and their offspring, by Englishmen. ‘Thus, in the year 1826, when 
both Englishmen and Tahitimen had been swept away by death, and one man 
only (old Juin Adams) remained, he was left with five female Tahitians, ten 
male and ten female caidren, twenty-two male and fifteen female grandchi! 
dren, making in the whole sixty-six, of which thirty-six were males, and thirty 
females. In 1839, the population had incveased to one hundred and two, and 
in 1841 to one bundred and ten. 

It is impossible to say too mach in praise of Adams. With the aid of a 
Bible and Prayer-book, which he carefully kept by him, and regarded with 
religious awe and veneration, he wisely commenced with, and succeeded in 
inspiring into the rising generation, a conduct and feeling of morality and rel.- 
gion, which have never departed from them. He mada the young children 
his first and anxious care ; they entered into all his plans, obeyed his precepts. 
and, as they grew up, departed not from them, but acquired fixed habits of 
piety and morality ; and, on his taking leave of this world, he expressed the 
great satisiaction he felt in seeing his little family furmed into a happy and 
well regulated society. They have now a Mr Nobbs as their Scooolmaster 
and Minister, who has attentively, and with success, fullowed up the play of 
their deeeased friend and pastor. It is ardently to be wished, that those 
simple-minded people may preserve their innocence, and those religious prin- 


ciples, the foundation of which was laid by the patriarchal care of old John 
Adains. 


JANAL THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


The poe tes of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Darien, or making a 
railroad across it, has frequently been mooted; but we are not aware that any 
intelligible plan for either has been brought forward, or any actual survey 
made. Mr. Lloyd, when acting as secretary to General Bolivar, gives a line 
for a canal, and two lines for railroads : 
the canal, by the line of the Chagres to Cruces, and thence to Panaina, winds 
through the valley, extending about sixty miles—that of the railroad, from the 
same to the same, but nothing definite is given as to the height of the interven- 
ing land. The direct distance from Porto Bello, or Chagres, to Panama, is not 
more than twenty-eight or thirty miles; but by the road through Gongora and 
Cruces, the distance is not less than fifty miles. Sir E. Belcher, though a pro- 
fessed surveyor, is still more indefinite than Mr. Lloyd : he talks of measuring 
the meridian distance between Chagres and Panama by means of rockets, 
explosion-bags, and chronometers; but the rockets burst, and nothing is con- 
cluded by the bags and the chronometers—no result whatever, not even the 
highest point of the intermediate land is noticed. We have heard that a 
Frenchman had discovered a liné, in which the hizhest elevation above the 
level of the sea would not exceed twelve feet, the report of which may have led 
to that supposition of a contract spoken of by M. Arago. P 

The practicability vf carrying @ canal across the Isthmus need not be ques- 
tioned; the rivers, and the numerous streams by which they are fed, will at all 
times afford plenty of water to supply the waste occasioned by the locks, for 
locks there must be, and not afew. The supposed different levels of the two 
seas, which have been much misrepresented, will not create an obstacle; a 
difference—and a very considerable one—there must be, occasioned by various 
disturbances in the tides, chiefly by the diferent strength and direction of the 
wind in the Caribbean gulf on one side, and the open bay of Panama on the 
other, by which the full tide is occasionally accelerated or retarded. In ordi- 
nary cases, accordiug to Mr. Lloyd, the Pacific, at high water, is about thirteen 
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feet higher than the Atlantic; and, at low water, the Atlantic is highest by 
about six feet. There must be, therefore, a period, generally once in twelve 
hours, when these levels are equal. Baron Humboldt, forty years ago, said— 
‘ The ditference of tevel between the Caribbean Sea andthe Pacific Ocean 
does not probably exceed nine feet; and that at different hours of the day, 
sometimes one sea, sometimes the other, is the more elevated;’ but, as we 
have said, this difference cannot much interfere with the construction of a 
canal. 

That such a communication across the Isthmus of Panama would be of 
infinite use for all commercial purposes connected with the Pacific islands, 
and the western coasts of the two Americas, {rom Behring’s Strait to Cape 
Horn, the West Indies, or the east coast of North America, cannot admit of a 
doubt. But with regard to time being gained by this route from Europe to 
China, over that by the Cape of Good Hope, or any advantage for commercial 
intercourse, which the French seem to contemplate, we are decidedly of 
opinion there will be none; and that the old route will continue to be consi- 
dered preferable, to us in England at least, as it will also be found to the 
French. We arrive at this conclusion from a comparison of the distances of 
the two routes, and of the probable times required to make the voyages by 
sailing vessels and by steamers, 





Sea Miles. Sailing. Steaming. 

From Portsmouth to Chagres, 4836 43 days. 27 days 

Chagres to Sandwich Islan’s, 4540 40... 2 .. 
Sandwich fslands to Hong Kong, 5160 4. 29 

Nautical miles, 14,536 129 days. 81 days. 


Now, the measured distance by the usual route round the Cape of Good. 
Hope is, as nearly as can be estimated, the same, or at most 200 miles less ; 
j dud this, ai the average raie of five miles an hour, will be performed in 121 
days, and has frequently been done in less time. 

Captain Belcher, having visited the lake Mana.ua, has revived the obsolete 
notion of connecting the Atlintic and Pacific by ‘a line for a canal, which, 
by entire lake navigation, might be connected with the interior of the states of 
San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and extended to the Atlantic.” He sail- 
ed upthe river Estero Real in his assistant’s cutier Starling, and boats, thirty 
miles, which he understood was still navigable thirly miles 4igher up; and if 
so, he considers it must ncor/y communicate with the lake of Managua, and 
that at least it is fed, or has its origin, near it. ‘That the Estero is fed by the 
lake cannot be the case, as two rivers flowing out of the same lake in contrary 
directions is physically impossible, which would be the case here ; there is no 
instance that we krow of, where two great rivers flow out of a lake at opposite 
extremities, and in contrary directions, for if originally the leveis were precise- 
ly the same, (which is not likely,) the attrition of the one would get the better 
of the other, and one stream would carry offthe water. Butin the present in- 
stance, the western shore of the Managua is more than a hundred feet above 
the level of the sea; and the Estero, therefore, even if connected with the lake, 
could not be navigable sixty miles. Then the river San Juan, with its rapids 
and cataracts, falls into the Atlantic out of the lake Nicaragua, whose level is 
very little lower than that of Managua, and thus cutting of every hope of a 
river and lake navigation; the distance, besides, from the mouth ot the Estero 
tu the mouth of the San Juan in a line, through the Jakes, is more than 300 
miles. ‘The subject has often been discussed, and, we had thought, altogether 
exploded. 

As we were writing this article, an anonymous painphlet—1arked in print 
Private and Confidential—was sent to us, but from what quarter we know not, 
nor for what purpose. It states that—* By a decree, promulgated at Bogota 
the 30th May, io3s, a privilege was granted by the Congress of the republic otf 
New Granada, for opening a communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
citic Oceans, across the Isthmus of Panama. That the rights under this de- 
cree belong solely and exclusively to the house of Augustin Salomon and Co. 
of Panama, and to the Granadian Company ; and they have theright over all 
such lands as shall be found necessary for the formation of a canal. That it 
is to be completed in eight years, but may be extended, if it be proved that the 
work has already commenced, which is actually the case; Messrs. Salomon 
and Co. having already caused a survey to be made of the whole line from 
Chagres tio Panama.” Of the advantages to be gained, they say—* Every 
vessel bound for China, Australia, New Zealand, the Polynesian Islands, and 
the west coasts of North and South America, would shorten the passage by 
nearly two montiis, saving a distance of several thousand miles, besides avoid- 
ing the dangers of the voyage round both the southern continents.” We must 
excludte China, to which, as we have shown, neither time nor distance will be 
saved, 

A Frenchinan of the name of Morel, said to be an able practical engineer, 
has surveyed the line, the result of which is—1. ‘That the width of the isthmus 
of Panama, in a direct line, does not exceed thirty-three miles. 2. That the 
| chain of mountains terminates at this point, and forms a valley crossed by 
| humerous streams. 3. That besides these, three rivers can be made available, 
| the Chagres and Trinidad, which flow into the Atlantic, and the l’arfan, in the 
immediate vicinity of Panama. 4. That the Chagres has deep water at ite 
junction withthe Trinidad. 5. and 6. That the highest poimt in the line of 
| the canal is thirty-three feet, and the length of the line not more than twenty- 
| five miles.* And it is added that four thousand workmen and labourers, and 
| upwards, have already been enrolled. 

This is, no doubt, the scheme that M. Arago announced in the French 
Chaibers, and for which he said Messrs. Paring were the contractors, jointly 
| perhaps with Messrs. Salomon and Co., who estimate the cost at 3,475,000 
dollars, and the profit at 764,618 dollars; being at the rate of about twenty- 
two per cent. This return, however, is admitted to be conjectural—the cost 
certain. The concluding paragraph looks like a decoy for the English. 
‘There is no country which is not, either directly or indirectly, interested in 
this enterprise. But it is in England chiefly where all the advantages its 
execution will create can be more generally appreciated, to say nothing of 
connecting the English name with so noble an undertaking. flier immense 
interests in India, her relations with China, the Australian colonies, New 
Zealand, the Polynesian Islands, and the great number of her ships engaged 
in the whale fishery in the South Seas, are sufficiently strong motives to call 
her atiention to it, and to insure her leading men, both in the political and 
commercial world, to give all the weight of their influence and credit to a 
scheme, which, if once carried into execution, would procure to Great Britain, 
and her numerous colonies and possessions, incalculable benefits.’ 

But the French, it would seem, from a paragraph in the Debats, are not 
satisfied with either Lloyd's Report or that of Morel; and have actually, at 
his time, a surveyor of their own on the ground. Among the projectors 
something is likely to be done, and all of them, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
will be disappointed. 











HISTORIC TABLEAUX. 
THE ‘18TH BRUMAIRE,’ 


In the handsomest part of the Chaussee D’Antin, surrounded on every side 
by the splendid palaces and gorgeous mansions of the wealthiest inhabitants 
of Paris, stands a small, isolated, modest edifice more like a Roman villa than 
the house of some northern capital, in the midst, of a park—one of those pleas- 
ure grounds which the Pench, heaven knows why, Seueati as ‘ Jardin An- 
glais.’ 

The outer gate opens on the Rue Chantereine, and here to this hour you 
may trace, among the tiime-worn and dilapidated ornaments, some remnants 
of the strange figures which once decorated the pediment : weapons of various 
ages and countries, grouped together with sphinxes, and Egyptian emblems : 
the faint outlines of pyramids, the peaceful-looking ibis are there, among the 
helmets and cuirasses—the massive swords and the death-dealing arms of our 
modern warfare. In the midst of all, the number 52 stands encircled with a 
little garland of leaves, but even they are scarce distinguishable now, and the 
number itself requires the aid of faith to detect it. 

Within, the place speaks of neglect and decay ; the shrubs are broken and 
uneared-for ; the parterres are weed-grown ; a few marble pedestals rise amid 
the rank grass, to mark where statues once stood, but no other trace of thei 
remains ; the very fountain itself is fissured and broken, and the water has 
worn its channel along the herbage, and ripples on its wayward course unre- 
strained. The villa is almost avruin; the sashes have fallen in many places ; 





the roof, too, has given way, and fragments of the mirrors which once de co- 
rated the walls, lie strewn upon the floor with pieces of rare marble. Wher- 
ever the eye turns, some emblem of the taste ot its former occupant meets you 
—some fresco, stained with damp, and green with mildew ; some rustic bench, 
beneath a spreading tree, where the view opens more boldly ; but all are de- 
cayed. The inlaid floors are rotting; the stuccoed ceilings, the richly-carved 
architraves fall in fragments as your footsteps move, and the doomed walls 
themselves seem scarce able to resist the rude blast whose wailing cadence 
steals along them. 

Oh, how ten-fold more powerfully are the memories of the dead preserved 
by the scenes they habited while in life, than by the tombs and epitaphs that 
cover their ashes! How do the lessons of one speak home to the heart, call- 
ing up again, before the mind’s eye, the very images themselves! not invest- 
ing them with attributes our reason coldly rejects, 

[ know not the reason that this villa has been suffered thus to lapse into ut- 
ter ruin, in the richest quarter of so splendid a city. I believe some long con- 
tested litigation had its share in the causes. My present business is rather 
with its past fortunes; and to them I will now return. 

It was on a cold dark morning of November, in the year 1799, that the 





* Rivers Chagres and Trinidad navigable eighteen miles ; Farfan. seven miles, makiog 
twenty-five miles ; artificial canal, twenty-five miles. Total length, fifty miles. 








street we have just mentioned, then called the ‘Rue de la Victoire,’ became 
crowded with equipages and horsemen; cavaleades of generals and their 
staffs, in full unitorm, arrived and were admitted within the massive gateway, 
before which, now, groups of curious and inquiring rs were assembled, 
questioning and guessing as to the unusual spectacle. The number of led 
horses that paraded the streets, the long lines of carriages on either side, nearly 
filled the way ; still there reigned a strange, unaccountable stillness among 
the crowd, who, as if appalled by the very mystery of the scene, repressed their 
ordinary tumult, and waited anxiously to watch the result. 

Among the mo-t interested spectators were the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring houses, who saw, for the first time in their lives, their quiet quarter 
the scene of such excitement. Every window was filled with faces, all turned 
towards that portal which so seldom was seen to open in general; for they 
who dwelt there had been more remarkable for the retirement and privacy of 
their habits, than for aught else. 

Ateach arrival the crowd separated to permit the equipage to approach the 
gate; and then might be heard the low murmur—for it was no louder—of 
© Ha! that’s Lasaller. See the mark of the sabre-wound on his cheek!’ Or, 
‘Here comes Augereau. You'd never think that handsome fellow, with the 
soft eye, could be such a tiger.’ ‘ Place, there, place for Colonel Savary.’ 
‘ Ah, dark Savary! we all know him.’ 

Stirring as was the scene without, it was far inferior to the excitement that 
prevailed within the wall. ‘There, every path and avenue that led to the villa 
were thronged with military men, walking or standing together in groups, 
conversing eagerly, and with anxious looks, but cautiously withal, and as 
though half fearing to be overheard. 

Through the windows of the villa might be seen servants passing and re- 
passing in haste, arranging the preparations for a magnificent dejeune—for 
on that morning the generals of division and the principal military men in 
Paris were invited to breakfast with one of their most distinguished compan- 
ions—General Bonaparte. 

Since his return from Egypt Bonaparte had been living a life of apparent 
privacy and estrangement from all public affairs. The circumstances un- 
der which he quitted the army under his command, the unauthorised mode of 
his entry into France, without recall, without even permission, had caused 
his friends considerable uneasiness on his behalf; and nothing short of the 
unobtrusive and simple habits he maintained, had probably saved him from 
being called on to account for his conduct. 

They, however, who themselves were pursuing the career of ambition, were 
hetter satisfied to see him thus, than hazard anything by so bold an expedient. 
They believed that he was only great at the head of his legions; and they felt 
a triumphant pleasure at the obscurity into which the victor of Lodi and the 
Pyramids had fallen, when measured with themselves. They witnessed, then, 
with sincere satisfaction, the seeming indolence of his present life. They wateh- 
ed him in those soirées which Madame Bonaparte gave, enjoying his repose with 
such thorough delight —those delightfal evenings, the most brilliant for all that 
wit, intellect, and beauty can bestow; which ‘Talleyrand and Sieyes, Fouche, 
Carnot, Lemercier, and hosts of others frequented ; and they dreamed that his 
hour of ambition was over, and that be had fallen into the inglorious indolence 
of the tired soldier. 

While the greater number of the guests strolled listlessly through the little 
park, a small group sat in the vestibule of the villa, whose looks of impatience 
were ever turned towards the door, from which the host was expected to enter. 
One of these was a tall slight man, with a high, but narrow forehead, dark eyes, 
deeply buried in his head, and overshadowed by long heavy lashes; his face 
was pale, and evinced evident signs of uneasiness, as he listened, without ever 
speaking, to those about him. ‘This was General Moreau. He was dressed in 
the uniform of a general of the day: the broad-skirted embroidered coat; the 
half boot ; the embroidered tri-colour searf, and a chapeau with a deep feather 
trimming—a simple, but a handsome costume, and which well becaine his weil- 
formed figure. Beside him sat a large, powerfully-built man, whose long black 
hair, descending in loose curls on his neck and back, as well as the jet black 
brilliancy of his eye, and deep olive complexion, bespoke a native of the south. 
Though his dress was like Moreau’s, there was a careless jauntiness in his air, 
and a reckless ** abandon” m his manner, that gave the costume a character 
totally different. The very negligence of his scarf-knot was a type of himself ; 
and his thickly uttered French, interspersed here and there with Italian phrases, 
showed that Murat eared little to cull his words. At his left was a hard-featur- 
ed, stern-looking man, in the uniform of the dragoons—this was Andreossy ; 
and opposite, and leaning on a sofa, was General Lannes. He was pale and 
sickly ; he had risen from a bed of illness to be present, and lay, with half-closed 
lids, neither noticing nor taking interest, in what went on about him. 

At the window stood Marmont, conversing with a slight but handsome youth 
in the uniform of the chasseurs. Eugene Beauharnois was then but twenty- 
two, but even at thatearly age displayed the soldier-like ardour which so em- 
inently distinguished him in after fife. : 

At length the door of the salon opened, and Bonaparte, dressed in the style 
of that period, appeared; his cheeks were sunk and tsin > bis hair, long; flat 
and silky, hung straight down at either side of his pale and handsome face, in 
which now one faint tinge of colour marked either cheek. He saluted the 
rest with a warm shake of the hand, and then stooping down, said to Murat— 
‘ But, Bernadotte—where is he ? 

‘ Yonder,’ said Murat, carelessly pointing to a group outside the terrace, 
Where a tall fine-looking man, dressed in plain clothes, and without any 
indication of the soldier in his costume, stuod in the midst of a knot of 
officers. 

‘Ha! general,’ said Napoleon, advancing towards him, ‘you are bot in 
uniform. How comes this ? 

‘I am not on service,’ was the cold reply. 

‘No, but you soon shall be,’ said Bonaparte, with an effort at cordiality of 
manner. 

‘ I do not anticipate it,’ rejoined Bernadotte, with an expression at once firm 
and menacing. 

Bonaparte drew him to one side gently, and while he placed his arm within 
his, spoke to him with eagerness and energy for several minutes; but a cold 
shake of the head, without one word in reply, was all that he could obtain. 
‘What!’ exclaimed Bonaparte aloud, so that even the others heard him. 
‘What! are you not convinced of it? Will not this Directory annihilate 
the revolution—have we a moment to lose? The Council of Ancients are 
met to appoint me commander in chief of the army—go, put on your uniform, 
and join me at once.’ 

‘1 will not join a rebellion,’ was the insolent reply. 

Bonaparte shrunk back, and dropped his arm; then rallying in a moment, 
added, Tis well—you’ll at least remain here until the decree of the council 
is issued.’ 

* Am I, then, a prisoner?’ said Bernadotte, with a loud voice. 

‘No, no, there is no question of that kind; but pledge me your honour to 

undertake nothing adverse to me in this affair.’ 

‘Asa mere citizen, I will not do so,’ replied the other; ‘ but if I am ordered 
by a sufficient authority, I warn you.’ 

‘What do you mean, then, as a mere citizen?’ > 

‘That I will not go forth into the streets, to stir up the populace—Ror into 
the barracks, to harangue the soldiers.’ 

‘Enough; Iam satisfied. As for myself, I only desire to rescue the repub- 
lic; that done, I shall retire to Malmaison, and live peaceably.’ 

A smile of a doubtful, but sardunic character, passed over Bernadotte’s 
features, as he heard these words, while be turned coldly away, and walked 
towards the gate. ‘ What, Augereau, thou here,’ said he, as he passed along. 
and with a contemptuous shrug he moved forward, and soon gained the sireets, 
And truly, it seemed strange that he, the fiercest of the Jacobins, the generaf 
who made his army assemble in clubs and knots, to deliberate during the 
campaign of Italy, that he should now lend himself to uphold the power ol 
Bonaparte. 

Meanwhile, the saluns were crowded in every part, party succeeding party 
at the tables—where, amid the clattering of the breakfast, and the clinking of 
glasses, the conversation swelled into a loud and continued din. Fouche, 
Berthier, and ‘lalleyrand, were also to be seen, distinguishable by their dress, 
among the military uriforms—and here now might be heard the mingled 
doubts and fears, the hopes zn | dreads of each, as to the coming events; and 
many watched the pale, care-worn face of Bourienne, the secretary of Bona- 
om as if to read in his features the chances of success; while the general 
iimself went from room to room, chatting confidentially with each in turn re- 
capitulating as he went, the phrase, “the country is in danger,” and exhorting 
all to be patient, and wait calmly forthe decision of the council, which could 
not, now, be long of coming. 

As they were still at table, M. Carnet, the deputation of the courcil, enter- 
ed, and delivered into Bonaparte’s hands a sealed packet, from which he an- 
nounced to the assembly that the legislative bodies had been removed to St. 
Cloud, to avoid the interruption of popular clamour, and that he, General 
Bonaparte, was named commander-in-chief of the army, and entrusted with 
the execution of the decree. 

This first step had been effected by the skilful agency of Sieyes and Roger 
Mucos, who spent the whole of the preceding night in issuing the summonses 
for a meeting of the council, to such as they knew to be friendly to the cause 
they advocated. All the others received theirs too late ; forty-two only were 
present at the meeting, and by that fragment of the council the decree was 
passed, 

When Bonaparte had read the document to the end, he looked around him 
on the fierce determined faces, bronzed and scared in many a battle-field, and 
said,‘ My brothers in arms, will you stand by me here ?’ 

‘ We will, we will,’ shouted they with one roar of enthusiasm. 
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hear thy voice there ? 
: tothe death I’m yuurs’ sl 
parte unbuciled the sabre he wore at his side, and placing it in Lefeb- 
‘vre’s hands, said, ‘1 wore this at the Pyramids; it is a fitting present from one 
— to another. Now, ae, to gh wi ‘ oa 
splendid co: moved along the alley; i the gate outside 
which, now, three regiments of cavalry, ond tease bauations of the 17th, were 
drawn up. Never was a sovereign, inall his we and power, surrounded 
with a mure gorgeous stafi. The conquerors of Italy, Germany, and Egypt, 
the warriors of Europe were there grouped around him—whose glo- 
rious star even then shone high above them. 

Scarcely had Bonaparte issued forth into the street, than raising his hat 


above his head, he called aloud * Vive la republique,’ the troops caught up the | p 


, and the air rang with the wild cheer. 

At the head of this force, surrounded by the generals, he rode slowly along 
towards the Tuileries ; at the entrance to the gardens of which, stood Carnet, 
dressed in his robe of senator in waiting to receive him. Four colonels, his 
aide-de-camps, marched in front of Bonaparte, as he entered the Hall of the 
Ancients—his walk was slow and measured, and his air studiously res- 

tol. 
PeThe decree being read, General Bonaparte replied in a few broken phrases, 
ressive of his sense of the confidence reposed in him, the words came with 
ifficulty, and he spoke like one abashed and confused. He was no longer in 
front of his armed legions, whose war-worn looks inspired the burning elo- 
uence of the camp—those flashing images, those daring flights, suited not 
the cold assemly, in whose presence he now stood—and he was ill 
at ease, and disconcerted. 1t was only, at length, when turning to the gener- 
als who pressed on after him, he addressed the following words, that his confi- 
dence in himself came back, and that he felt himself once more. ‘ 

‘This is the republic we desire to have—and this we shall have—for it is 
the wish of those who now stand around me.’ 

The cries of “ Vive la republique,” burst from the officers at once, as they 
waived their chapeaux in the air, mingled with louder shouts of “ vive le 

neral ! 


Ii the great events of the day were now over with the council, they had 
only begun with Bonaparte. 

“Whither now, general?’ said Lefebvre, as he rode to his side. 

‘ To the guillotine, | suppose,’ said Andreossy with a look of sarcasm. 

‘We shall see that,’ was the cold answer of Bonaparte, while he gave the 
word to push forward to the Luxembourg. 





THE NESTORIANS. 

[The following letter from Dr. Grant which was addressed to the Lonjon 
Athenaum, points out the real causes which led to the late brutal and murder- 
ous attacks, by the Turks, on these unfortunate people.] 

Mosul, Mesopotamia, Oct. 16, 1843. 

The late war in Koordistan, which has resulted tn the subjugation of the 
mountain Nestorians, appears to be very imperfectly understood. In the Jour- 
nal des Debats of September 8, we find a letter from a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Globe. at Constantinople, charging the whole affair to * the religious quar- 
rels of the independent Americans, the English Puseyites, and the k’rench Ca- 
tholies! This is a charge of too grave and extraordinary a character to be 
suffered to pass unnoticed; and I feel the less reluctant to attempt to set the 
public mind right inthe matter, since the writer of that article nas frankly 
avowed that ‘justice requires it to be stated, that, in this affair, the American 
missionaries are exempt from blame.’ 

Perhaps I cannot better do justice to the whole subject than by presenting, 
for the information ot the public, a brief account of the rise and progress of the 
hostilities that have led to the late cal imities of this unfurtunate people. From 
the watchword of the votaries of Islam—‘ the Koran, the tribute, or the sword,’ 
— it may well be po that the existence of a body of nominal Christians 
in the very centre of the empire of ‘the Prophet,’ who have, for twelve and a 
half centuries, successfully resisted each of these demands, has been occasion 
of reproach which ‘the faithful’ were eager to wipe away. But this it was 
difficult to effect, defended as the Nestorians were by a double 1ampart of al- 
most im, ble mountains, and unsubdued tribes of Koords, too much divided 
among themselves to attempt the conquest of their Nestorian neighbours. At 
length, by the pores recommended, and rigorously carried out by the late 
Reshed Pasha, the Koords were so far subdued that lass began to be enter- 
tained of making use of them as efficient agents for conquering the mountain 
Nestorians, and on my first visit to this city, in 1839, (after a residence of four 

ears in these cou..tries.) 1 found the Pasha eager to go against the Nestorians, 
ving obtained undisputed possession of the intervening mountains, to the 
very border of their country. In the autumn of that year, while | was among 
the Nestorians, an occasion of open hostility occurred, which resulted in some 
loss to both parties. On my return to Julamark, in the spring of 1840, I found 
that the Hakary cnief, Nooroolah Beg, had gone to form an alliance with the 
Pasha of Erzeroom, having for its principal object the subjugation of the inde- 

ent Nestorians living in the nominal bounds of that pashalik. On my way 

thence to Constantinople, I met this chief at Van, where he arrived while I 
was in that city, together with a new Pasha of Van (subject to Erzeroom), 
who had been sent to supersede the old Pasha, with immediate reference to 
operations against the Nestorians, of which he made no secret. At the same 
time, the Pasha of Mosul had marched to Amadiah, within twelve hours of 
Zizary, with the ultimate object of proceeding against the Nestorians; and 
Mr. Ainsworth, writing from Amadiah the very day that I left Van, says,— 
* That day he (the Pasha of Mosu!) came up and pitched his tents within a 
mile of the town; and greatly did the oflicers rejoice at what they deemed cer- 
tain, the immediate subjugation of the Chaldean (Nestorian) mountaineers.’ 
Jour. of the Royal Geograph. Soc. vol. xi. p. 32. 

Thus the matter stood when | went to America, and hence it was not with- 
out reason that I said, ‘ The independent Nestorians were perhaps never in 
more danger than they are now of being brought under subjection to the Mos- 
lem powers, who have pushed their conquests among the Koords to the very 
borders of their mountain fastnesses, and into these | have good reason to be- 
lieve they intend to penetrate.’—‘‘ Nestorians,” &c., p. 233, London, 1841; for 
review, see Athen, No 708). 

On my return to the East, in 1841, [ found that these plans had been de- 
feated or delayed, by the removal of Hafiz Pasha from Erzeroom, the death 
of the Pasha of Van, and the sudden recall of the Pasha of Mosul, to repel 
an invasion of Suleimanieh by the Persians. Notwithstanding, the plan of 
subduing the Nestorians was persevered in, and the Hakary chief had already 

to obtain assistance from Beberkhan Bey, the powerful chief of Buhlan, 
who finally proved the most efficient agent in the late invasion and conquest 
of the Nestorian country. The united forces of these chiefs made a descent 
upon the Nestorian tribe of Diss, burned the patriarch’s house, and afier some 
farther depredations retired, without penetrating among the more powerful 
tribes of Zizary, &e. The blow, however, was one from whieh the Nestori- 
ans never recovered, and, in its effects of damping their courage and dividing 
their counsels, did much to prepare the wa for their fina. downfall. Indeed, 
from that time, the, Hakary chief claimed the whole Nestorian country as his 
own. Inthe meantirie, the Pasha of Mosul occasioned the Nestorians the 
loss of many of their flocks, and some lives; and late in the autumn of that 
year he sent an army against them, which, however, (from the severity of the 
weather) returned without obtaining any farther advantages, and the Nesto- 
rians took their revenge by ravaging the neighbouring villages of the Pasha, 
while the latter consoled himself with more efficient plans to subdue the Nes- 
torians in the coming spring,—plans which were, however, frustrated by a re- 
volt of the intervening Koords, and the temporary loss of Amadiah. The 
Pasha of Erzeroom was also engaged in the threatened war with Persia, so 
that nothing efficient was done last year towards the proposed subjugation of 
the Nestorians, except in arranging the plans which proved so successful the 
present season. 

During this period I re-entered the mountains {rom the Persian frontier, and 
after spending some weeks with the Hakary chief, I obtained his written offi- 
cial permission to build a house at Asheto, a village of Zizary, where [ com- 
menced in September last in erecting a house, which, in the judgment of my- 
self and associates, was of barely sufficient size to accommodate the mission 
families and a school, and quite indispensable to the formation of a permanent 
station. It was built by native workmen, in the plain style of their own dwel- 
lings, with the rough stone picked up trom the surtace of the ground, and laid 
in mud, and the walls were neither thicker nor higher than any of the native 
dwellings. 

In October, a missionary associate arrived in the mountains, and soon af- 
ter that a Roman Catholic missionary made a visit to the patriarch, with whom 
‘we were staying, but he soon returned, without an unpleasant word passing 
between us, Since that time he has been more than once, under my pro- 
fessional care, in this city, and I have attended upon some of his associates, 
all our intercourse being in strict accordance with the apostolic injunction,— 
‘be conrteous,—however widely we may differ in our religious opinions: 
while the worthy consul of France, whose protection they enjoy, we are hap- 
py to reckon among our best personal friends. If such has not been in all re- 
spects the character of our relations with the English Puseyites,’ it is a soli- 
tary exception to the most friendly relations which we have ever sustained 

all other English Gentlemen with whom we have had the pleasure to be- 


come acquainted in the East, and fault must rest where the correspondent of 


the Globe has laid it. I have attended upon them in sickness, and both I and 
my associates have sought by every proper means, to cultivate a fiiendly _re- 
lation, conscientiously avoiding speaking against them under any provocation. 
If we have failed, the responsibility must rest with them for any evil arising 
from their opposition to us. But certainly the late disasters of the Nestorians 










had no connexion with such a cause. The history I have; given of the origin 
of the war against them = demonstrates that no act of either , 
French, or Americans, to which allusion has been made, could have been the 
occasion of the late war — the Nestorians, since it is quite certain that 
this lay much farther back in point of time, and originated in other circum- 
stances. The testimony I have quoted from the Royal rp onary Society’s 
Journal is more than two years prior to the entrance of either the English or 
French, and the commencement of our building in the mountains. The in- 
vasion of the Koords and burning of the patriarch’s mansion, in 1811 was a 
year previous to these events ; and the representatives of British government 
in Turkey and Persia, and even documentary evidence, can be appealed to in 
proof of the danger which has threatened the Nestorians from that day to the 
resent. 
It is well known that in these countries, it is never difficult to get up a re- 
rt, and support it with the most barefaced effrontery, however incredible in 
its character. A precise parallel to the rumour of our own castle-building is 
at hand:—M_ Botta, the French consul, having built a sinall house of mud or 
sun-dried brick, to shelter himself while prosecuting his interesting antiqua- 
rian researches, our Pasha has complained that he is building a large castle 
and made the same extravagant representations as in our own case, and 
equally unfounded. In both cases we had a_ written permission 
to build, and the document giving permission, in our own case, may 
be seen at the United States Legation, Constantinople, bearing the official 
seal of the Hakary chief in both front and ck and indorsed and 
sealed by the patriarch of the Nestorians. Besides this, I have a_ private let- 
ter from the same chief, written since the fall of the Nestorians, anid inviting 
me to return and reside in the mountains, pledging me his aid and protection , 
with assurances of unabated confidence, which evidently would not have been 
done had that confidence been abused. Similar professions were made by 
Bederkhan Bey, on a professional visit which I made him at his request just 
before hisinvasion of Zizary ; and the Pasha of Mosul, after sending his 
complaints to the Capital, so far from throwing obstacles in our way, gave us 
his official protection, on my return to the mountains, the fifth time in the 
present year. These are not the acts of men who believe their own evil re- 
ports—the true object of which this is neither the time nor the place to investi- 
gate; suffice that it breathes the true spirit of their faith. 
~ Tothis spirit the smoking villages, the ruined churches, the tears and 
groans of the captive and famishing Nestorians, of bereft widows and orphans, 
have been a grateful offering. And while I write, the war has been renewed, 
I regret to say, by a rising of the poor down-trodden Nestorians. Yours,&c. 
A. Grant. 
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MUSICAL GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 
THE NEW ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA. 
Naples, Noy. 30, 1843. 

Mr. Lumley’s annual pilgrimage to the land of song, has been productive 
this year of an event which may not be uninteresting to the subscribers of her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London, since they will, in all probability, ere long be 
called upon to welcome an ‘English prima donna.’ 

The Teatro Nuovo of Naples was, on the 21st instant, filled with a numerons 
and highly critical audience, to decide on the merits of an English lady who 
made her first public appearance that evening in ‘La Cenerentola.’ This 
young lady is a protegee of Mr. Lumley’s; her name is Edwards, but 
she made es debut as Signora Favanti, in accordance with the universal 
practice of artistes, whether English or Italian. If of the latter nation, they 
generally insinuate that they change their names from motives of family res- 

ct, as they are of noble birth—but (oh! this detestable /ut) pecuniary mis- 
ortune, &c., &c. The English artist who aims atthe Italian Opera has more 
reason for an Italian cognomen, since he has to contend with prejudice, an 
enemy sufficiently potent on all occasions, but in no instance so all-powerful 
as when connected with English singers. La Signora Favanti possesses a 
tall and commanding person, she is neither = young nor very beautiful, 
but her features are sufficiently stagy and marked for her artistic career. 
Lablache is said to have been her master, though she received her early edu- 
cation in the Musical Gonservatoire of London. Her style is of the very best 
Italian school: declamatory, earnest, and full of pathos. She has an unusual 
range of voice, extending trom Sou profondo di contrallo to Si acuto di soprano. 
With such advantages, her success may easily be imagined in so simple a 
character as that of Cenerentola. Her lower notes are strikingly rich and 
powerful, certainly not surpassed by any voice onthe stage. The upper range 
of her organ has been too much forced, and a raw, unmelodious effect is the 
result. She acquitted herself throughoutthe opera with the utmost credit, and 
with a degree of confidence which her obvious long study has produced. 
‘Una volta cera wn re’ elicited universal applause; indeed, considering the 
fastidious and really critical audience to which she sang, her success may be 
pronounced triumphant. With the patronage of Mr. Lumley, this lady will 
certainly make her appearance very shortly in London, and if she is equally 
‘well up’ in other parts which may be assigned to her, she will prove an 
acquisition even to her Majesty’s Theatre. It is, however, difficult to judge 
of an artist by any one character, particularly where the vole afiords little op- 

rtunity for recitative and dramatic effect. Signora Favanti may succeed 
in oe a simple part like that of the Cenerentola, and yet find her- 
self utterly unable to personate the prima donna’s characters in more ambi- 
tious operas. For our own part, we wish her every success, and we hail her 
triumphant debut with the utmost satisfaction, as enhancing the honourable 
renown which our native artists have lately achieved in Italy as well as at 
home. Miss Kemble, Clara Novello, Mrs. Bishop, and ‘ Favanti,’ are striking 
exainples of the progress making by our native artistes. 
Favanti, it is reported, will leave Naples immediately for Rome. The 
opera in that city is unusually brilliant this season. Ronconi (brother of the 
famous Giorgio) and Cerito have been the chief attractions hitherto. Frez- 
zolini is singing with great success at Florence. A new opera, entitled ‘ Lara,’ 
by Tarantino, has been produced at Milan. The journals speak of this com- 
poser as indicative of great originality. Mrs. Bishop does not appear to gain 
much popularity in Naples. Tire Goldeberg is decidedly the favourite prima 
donna at San Carlo. By the way, Lablache is in this city,—his birthplace, 
and the scene of his early struggles. He must often remember his obscurity, 
and think with pride of the honourable fortune and renown he has since 
achieved. The famed basso was born in Naples, December 6th, 1794, and at 
the age of twelve years he was placed in the Academy of Music, where he 
displayed his talent by playing with singular facility on almost any instrument. 
His great desire, however, was to become a buffo actor, and many were his 
attempts to obtain an engagement, until at length he made his debut at the 
San Carline, a small theatre in Naples, dedicated to low comedy, a sort of 
buffo in which the Neapolitans excel. A few years after, Lablache presented 
himself at the theatre of Palermo as primo basso, and was highly successful 
in an opera by Pavesi. After five years’ sojourn in that city, he removed to 
Milan, where, at the Scala, he became renowned for his personation of Dandini 
in ‘La Cenerentola.’ Six seasons in Milan sufficed to establish the fame of 
Lablache: Vienna next welcomed him, in 1824, after which, he returned to 
Naples, and became the idol of San Carlo. Thus the unknown artist of the 
lowest comic theatre of this city was singing after — of ten years, on 
the most renowned stage, not only of Naples, but of Europe. London and 
Paris next attracted the gifted basso, and it must be confessed that few ari ists 
have, for so long a period, maintained the universal fame of this great singer. 

Thalberg is in Naples still, but intends leaving shortly for Paris, with his 
father-in-law, Lablache. 


——-a—- 


THE STEAM PLOUGH. 

On Saturday last we had the pleasure of seeing this truly remarkable ma- 
chine in operation; and a more striking proof of what can be accomplished by 
human skill and perseverance can hardly be imagined. In the month of 
August last, a description of the machine was given in ourcolamns, with a 
skeich of the improvements projected by Mr. W. J. Curtis, civil engineer ; 
and these have been brought in the interim to such a state that the plough is 
now in full working order. Those whe have paid any atiention to the subject 
are aware thatthe steam-engine which drives the plough is contained ina 
wooden-honse, borne on the moss by two flexibie endless bands or webs, form- 
ed of timber and fastened by bands of hoop-iron. By this arrangement the 
great weight of the boiler, engine, and other apparatus, is distributed over a 
considcrable surface, and the moss enabled to bear a pressure which, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, would force itto sink. By the-application of wheels and 
moveable railway bars, on a principle tormerly explained, the engine-house 
can be conveyed along at a slow rate, moving in curves; and indeed since the 
date alluded to, it has been removed to a part of the moss nearly a quarter of 
a mile distant from its original situation. 

The prevalent belief on the subject is that the plough travels on the moss 
propelled by the engine in the same manner as a locomotive on a railway. 
This is not the case, however ; the engine remains stationary (or at least com- 
paratively so), while the plou gh is propelled on the principle of the endless 
rope, somewhat akin to what may be seen at the stations of the Liverpool and 
Manchester, or Edinburgh or Dalkeith railways, where trains ascend and de- 
scend the adjoining tunnels by means of astationary engine. In a right line 
opposite the engine house, and at the distance of the furrow’s length, there is a 
wooden framework on wheels, also moving on a moveable railway. It is be- 
twixt these apparatus that the plough, detached alike from both, or at least only 
connected by the rope, moves along. The rope, of great strength, being com- 

of wire twisted together, ses round two drums in front of the engine 
and round a pulley in the centre of the wooden frame-work. The plough is 





also connected with this rope, so that when the engine is put in operation, by 





which the drums revolve, the rope being*coiled round une efcherente@ de 


h from the engine-house towards the wooden frame- 
work, which acts as a @ appui. ‘The plough is double in every respect, 
so that when the wooden frame-work has been reached, or in other words the 
length ot furrow completed, another furrow is tormed by the plough returning 
to the engine-house. The plough, be it distinctly understood, alone moves 
in forming the furrow, the engine aad frame-work merely requiring to be 
shifted the breadth of the furrow for each one which the plough forms in length ; 
vr to make a comparison with the common process, the engine mores along 
the head rig, while the plough goes up and down the field. In the plough itself 
the improvements made by Mr. Curtis are particularly conspicuous. ‘The in- 
strument consists simply of a share ateither end moving on two small wheels 
with a wooden frame-work below and an iron one above, which distribute the 
weight over a considerable surface. The steersman sits within, and by means 
of a novel invention, directs the course of the plough at pleasure ; fur, by turn- 
ing a wheel, he coils or uncoils part of the rope upon a small drum attached 
to the machine, which brings the force ofthe engine to bear obliquely on either 
side desired, and guides the apparatus in the same manner as a ship is stecred. 
A code of signals has also been established, by means of which the steersman 
can communicate with the individuals in charge of the engine and those sta- 
tioned at the pulley frame-work, according as circumstances may require. 
One great step in this interesting experiment has now been made. The sloush 
ploughs well and steadily, at the rate of between two and three miles an hour, 
turning over its huge furrow in a perfectly straight line in a piece of moss 
where horses could not even stand far less draw. hen more experience has 
been acquired and improvements still in progress completed, the speed of five 
miles an hour is expected to be gained. 

This actof ploughing is of course only one operation of reclaiming the moss. 
Draining must follow, for which there is sufficient fall; and the spongy moss 
must be covered by the clayey soil below. It is proposed to sink an appara- 
tus somewhat similarto a cofler-dam, through the moss, which on an average, 
is about twenty-five feet in depth, and bring up to the suriace the suil below, 
which is of a rich clayey nature, impregnated with sea-salts, from deposits 
made when the tract now known as Lochar-moss formed an arin of the Sol- 
way, without either moss or meadow. Mr. Curtis has shown the pro 
mods of operaiion, on a small piece of ground which was dug with the spade, 
covered with the soil below the moss, lime added in the proportion of from 30 
to 40 bushels per acre, and a small quantity of ashes. On this ‘Timothy grass 
was grown, and there is even now a fair promise ofa flourishing crop, judging 
from the delicate blades which are pointing above the surface. A most inter- 
esting fact was pointed out to us on the spot where the engine-house formerly 
stood. 
grass have sprung up of excellent quantity, and of the same species as those 
which grow inthe finest pasture lands. Another important fact is, that the 
small part of the moss ploughed up, when the machine was first put in ope- 
ration, is now much firmer and more solid than the surrounding morass. 

Whether the ultimate result of this experiment will contradict the opinion 
of ‘ practical men,’ and show us the bleak and howling moss, converted into 
smiling meadows and corn fields, isa problem yet to be solved. And whether, 
even when this is accomplished, there will bea return for the capita! expended 
is also a problem, which experience alone can determine ; for however much 
the opinion of agriculturists on the subject is to be valued, the history of all 
inventions shows us that the failure of no improvement can be predicted, un- 
less where its success would involve a contradiction ef the laws of nature. 

For the sake of the country in general, and for the sake of this district in 
particular, and also for the sake of Mr. Heathcote, who has devoted so much 
of his talent and capital to the attainment of this 0 yject, as well as Mr. Curtis, 
who has so ably and perseveringly seconded him, we sincerely trust that their 
most sanguine expectations may be realized. 

Whatever may be the result, however, a visit to the Steam Plough. despite 
of roads which would almost require steam power to render passable, is inter- 
esting in a very high degree. In a wild moss, which seems almost a banier 
to civilisation, we find the giant wonder of the age sending clouds of blue 
smoke, blue from the peat fires, across the plain; and surrounded with me- 
chanical appliances, which place in the most striking light, the inherent pow- 
ers of man, and especially his capability of rising with the difliculties which 
appear, until they are at last surmounted. The feelings we experienced’ when 
guiding the plough, and cutting through the moss at once with rapidity and 
ease, laying over furrows, in size at least, almost beyond the imagination of a 
reguiar ploughman, we really cannot describe. Such a ride could only be sur- 
passed by one in the «rial machine, or the tour so beautifully described by 
Hogg, in his celebrated address to the comet— 


‘Oh, on thy rapid prow to glide, 
To skim the realms of space with thee; 
And plough the twinkiing stars aside, 
Like foam bells on a tranquil sea.’ 


other, impels the 





GEMS FROM THE GERMAN. 

He who murmurs against his fate does not understand it; but he who ac- 
cepts of it in peace will soon learn to understand it. What one has expe- 
rienced and learned, is always a stage he has made on the way to heaven.— 
Bettine. 

The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank man, without any 
high pretensions to an oppressive greatness; one who loves life and under- 
stands the use of it; obliging alike at all hours; above all, of a golden tem- 
per, and steadfast as an anchor. For such a one we gladly exchange the great- 
est genius, the most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker.—Lessing. 

There is no more potent antidote to low sensuality than the adoration of beau- 
ty. All the higher arts of design are essentially chaste, without respect of 
the object. They purify the thoughts, as tragedy, according to Aristotle, puri- 
fies the passions. Their accidental effects are not worth consideration. There 
are souls to whom even a vestal is not holy.—A. W.v. Schlegel. 


I have fire-proof perennial enjoyments, called employments.—Jean Paul. 

Art ever represents Divinity ; and that which stands in human relatien to it 
is religion. What we acquire through art is from God; adivine suggestion, 
which sets up a goal for human capacities, which the spirit attains. Music 
is the mediator between the spiritual and the sensual life. Although the spirit 
be not master of that which it creates through music, yet is it blessed in 
this creation. In this manner, too, is every creation of art independent— 
mightier than the artist—and returns by its appearance back to the Divine ; and 
is only connected with men insomuch as it bears witness to the divine media- 
tion in him. — Beethoven. 
———— 


A DISCOVERY IN ASTRONOMY. 


One day—I had it from a hasty mouth 

Accustem’d to make many blunders daily, 

And therefore will not name, precisely, South, 
Herschel, or Baily— 

But one of those great men who watch the skies, 

With all their rolling, winking eyes, 

Was looking at that Orb whose ancient God 

Was patron of the Ode, and Song, and Sonnet, 

When thus he musing cried . . ‘ It’s very odd 

That no Astronomer of all the squad 

Can tell the nature of those spots upon it!’ 


‘ Lord, master !’ muttered John, a liveried elf, 
‘To wonder so at spots upon the sun! 
I'll tell you what he’sdone.. 
Freckled himself?’ 
 —— 


Wuat’s 1x 4 Name 7—A work called the ‘Muck Manual’ is announced ! 
It is, of course, a treatise on manures 

The desire to marry a woman for wealth is a bad kind of cupidjity. To 
marry her, and spend all her money at the tavern, is thought to be a still 
worse kind of cup-idity. 

Sincucar Devonsuire Customs on Curistmas Eve.—A_ superstitious 
notion prevails, in the western parts ef Devonshire, that at twelve o’clock at 
night, on Christmas Eve, the oxen in their stalls are always found on their 
knees, in attitude of devotion; and that (which is still more singular), since 
the alteration of the style, they contrive to do this only on the Eve of old Christ- 
mas Day. An honest countryman, living on the edge of St. Stephen’s Downs, 
aear Launceston, Cornwall, informed me, October 28th, 1790, that he once, 
with some others, made a trial of the truth of the above, and watching several 
oxen in their stalls at the above time, at twelve o'clock at night, they observed 
he two oldest oxen only fall upon their knees, and, as he expressed it in the 
idiom of the country, make ‘a cruel moan, like Christian creatures ;’ I could 
not but with great difficulty keep my countenance : he saw, and seemed an- 
gry that I gave so little credit to his tale, and, walking off in a pettish hamour, 
seemed to ‘ marvel at my unbelief.’ There is an old print of the Nativity, in 
which the oxen in the stable, near the Virgin and Child, are represesnted upon 
their knees, as in a suppliant posture. This graphic representation has pro 
bably given rise to the above superstitious notion on thishead—Leigh Haunt, 
London Journal. 

Sratug or HER Masesty.—Vfonday morning an immense block of stone 
forming part of the statue of her Majesty, arrived at the Royal Institution, at 
the foot of the Mound, fromthe quarry at Binnie. The stone weighed between 





eleven and twelve tons.—Edinburgh Chronicle. 


Owing to the accidental deposit of ashes from the furnace, tufts of 
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RAL INTELLIGENCE. 














oer From the Montreal Gazelle. 
CANADA. 
[ We have great pleasure in publishing the following most important - 
ments. The reply of Sir Charles Metcalfe deserves to be written in pri 
gold, and will be written on the hearts of all those who love Canada with th 
patriot’s feelings. ] : lear 
To His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir T. Metcalfe, Bart., G. C. B., Govera 


ocn- 


——— a 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENE 





or General of British North America, &c. &c. &c. 

r PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY j : =e ‘ 
MWe. the undersigned Warden and Councillors of the Gore District, Ea 
District Council assembled, beg leave to approach your oe in ~ 
present exigency of our public affairs, with sentiments ot the hig yon 
and esteein towards your Excellency, and with feelings of the most “ ent at- 
tachment to Her Majesty’s person and Government, and with the most 
lively sense of the ecrianhaety we owe to our Sovereign - using ¢ — os 
deavour to perpetuate, in bonds of enduring attachment, t - — ay i y 
existing between this Colony and the great Empire of which it ! _ & par " 

Knowing the high and honourable reputation your Excellency aS SU aw 
ed as a statesman, and as a wise, liberal, and enlightened Gove oe : eet ler 
narts of her Majesty’s dominions, we are led to believe that your Excellens } 

as been misled and misinformed by irresponsible and unconstitutional ad- 
visers in rezard to the true state of public opinion, upon that great and pow 
tant constitutional principle of government, involved in the question w ah 
‘ed to the resignation of the late Executive Council. We therefore hum aly 
assure your Excellency, representing as we do various ‘Townships in this 
District, and being intimately acquainted with the views, feelings, and wishes 
of the several constituencies we have the honor to represent, that public opin- 
ion in this District, and we believe throughout the length and breadth of Can- 
ada, will fully sustain the late Executive in the stand they have taken, and - 
views they have expressed in relation to Colonial Administration under the 

rinciple of Responsible Government, as emanated and set forth in the Reso- 
fntions of the Assembly of September, 1841, and practically carried into ope- 
ration under your Excellency’s late lamented predecessors, Lord Sydenham 
and Sir Charles Bagot. The late Executive, we believe, had taken their 
stand on the plainly defined and easily understood principles of the British 
Constitution ; and we beg to assure Your Excellency that nothing can so much 
secure and advance the great public interests of this large Province, or promote 
public peace and tranquillity as well as strengthen the loyalty a nd attachment 
of the people to the crown of Great Britain, as a full participation 1 all the 
rights and privileges of Britons, ina pertect recognition in our affairs, of that 
principle,—the responsibility of the Ministers ot the Crown to the Representa- 
tives of the people. ' 

In the absence trom Your Excellency of constitutional advisers, we sub- 
mit this Address, believing that Your Excellency only requires to know the 
true state of public opinion and the real feeliings of the country, to carry out 
the gracious declaration of Her Majesty, of Her wish and determination, that 
the Government in Canada should be administered according to the well un- 
derstood wishes and interests of the _ 

(Signed) oun Werennate., And 15 others. 


' 
| 
| 
' 





To ran Warnen anp Councintors cr tHe Gore Disrricr. 

I receive, Gentlemen, with great satisfaction the assurance of your desire to 
perpetuate the union happily existing between this Colony and the Great Em- 
pire of which it formsa part ; and I thank you for your courteous expres- 
sion of personal regard towards myself. 

Before | reply to the substance of yourjaddress, [must endeavour to remove 
some erroneous impressions by which it seems to have been dictated. 

You suppose me to have been misled by certain imaginary beings whom 
you designate as irresponsible and unconstitutional advisers. Lam not aware 
of their existence, 

You offer me your opinions, in the absence from me, as you say, of consti- 
tutional advisers, whereas I have them in the Executive Council. 

You speak of the Resolutions of September, 1841, as having been exclusive- 
ly carried into operation under my lamented predecessors; bw in no Admin- 
istration have they been so thoroughly carried into operation as in mine. 

The substance of your address relates to the resignation of certain Members 
of the late Executive Council, and to the question of Responsible Govern- 
ment, which you conceive to be involved in that proceeding. 

The resignation of those gentlemen proceeded from my refusing to agree to 
certain stipulations which it was unconstitutional for them to demand, and a 
compliance with which was impossible on my part, as, in my judgment, it 
would have involved a surrender of the patronage of the Crown to them for 
party purposes, an act to which IT could never agree. In no other respect 
was the question of Responsible Government involved in their resignation. 

With reterence to your views of Responsible Government, I cannot tell you 
how far I concur in them without knowing your meaning, which is not dis- 
tinctly stated, 

If you mean that the Governor is to have no exercise of his own judgment 
in the administration of the Government, and is to be a mere tool in the hands 
of the Council, then [ totally disagree with you. That is a condition to which 
[ can never submit, and which Her Majesty’s Government, in my opinion, 
never can sanction. 

If you mean that every word and deed of the Governor is to be previously 
submitted for the advice of the Council, then you propose what, besides being 
unnecessary and useless, is utterly impossible consistently with the due dis- 
paich of business 

If you mean that the patronage of the Crown is to be surrendered for ex- 
clusive party purposes to the Council, instead of being distributed to reward 
merit, to mect just claims, and to promote the efficiency of the public service, 
then we are again at issue. Such asurrender of the prerogative of the Crown 
is, in my opinion, incompatible with the existence ot a British Colony. 

If you mean that the Governor is an irresponsible officer, who can, without 
responsibility, adopt the advice of the Council,then you are, I conceive, entire- 
ly in error. The undisputed functions of the Governor are such, that he is 
not only one of the hardest worked servants of the Colony, but also has more 
responsibilities than any other officer in it. He is responsible to the Crown 
and ile Parliament, and the people of the Mother Country, for every act that 
he performs, or suffers to be done, whether it originates with himself, or is 
adopted on the advice of others. He could not divest himself of that respon- 
sibility by pleading the advice of the Council. He is also virtually responsi- 
ble to the people of this colony, and practically more so than even to the Mother 
Country. Every day proves it, and no Resclutions can make it otherwise. 

But if, instead of meaning any of the above stated impossibilities, you mean 
that the Government should be administered according to the well understood 
wishes and interests of the people; that the Resolutions of September, 1841, 
should be faithfully adhered to ; that it should be competent to the Council to 
offer advice on all occasions, whether as to patronage or otherwise ; and that 
the Governor should receive it with the attention due to his constitutional ad- 
visers: and consult with them in all caves of adequate importance ; that there 
should be a cordial co-operation and sympathy between him and them; that 
the Council should be Responsible to the Provincial Parliament and the peo- 
ple; and that when the acts of the Governor are such as they do not choose to 
be responsible for, they should be at liberty to resign; then 1 entirely agree 
with you, and see no impracticability in carrying on Responsible Government 
in a colony on that footing, provided that the respective parties engaged in the 
undertaking be guided by moderation, honest purpose, common sense, and 
equitable minds devoid of party spirit. 

As you have considerately tendered to me your advice in the supoosition 
that I stood in need of it, I trust that I may, without offence, offer some coun- 
sel in return. 

You have all the essentials of Responsible Government. Keep it. Cling 
to it. Do not throw it way by grasping at impossibilities. Do not lose the 
substance by snatching at a shadow. 

You desire to perpetuate your Union with the British Empire. Do not ima- 
gime that this purpose can be promoted by obstructing Her British Majesty’s 
Government, in order to reduce its authority toa nullity. You have every pri- 


vilege freely granted that is compatible with the maintenance of that U nion. 
Her Majesty’s Government has no inclination to exercise any unnecessary 
interference in your local affairs; but can never consent to the prostration of 
the honour and dignity of the Crown, and I cannot be the traitor that would 
signthe death warrant of British connexion. 

Cherish Responsible Government and British connexion. Let them work 
together in harmony and unison in a practicable manner, Let no man put 
them asunder, But do not pursue a course that must destroy one or the other 


or both. 


This advice is offered with perfect sincerity by a friend, whose only inter- 
est in the counsel that he gives is an anxious desire to secure the welfare of 
Canada, and the integrity of the British Empire. 


GREAT LOYAL MEETING OF THE “MEN OF GORE.” 


‘The Address was moved in a long, forcible, and eloquent speech by Sir 
Allan M’Nab, and was seeonded in a powerful and able manner by the Hon. 
James Crooke. M. Aikman, Esq., also addressed the meeting ; after which, 
the motion of concurrence in the Address being put by the Chairman, it was 
carried by acclamation. 

The following is the Address : 

To His Excellency, Sir Charles Vieophilus Metealfe, Baronet, G.C.B.P.C., 

and Governor General of British North America, &e., &e.: 

* We, her Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects, the freeholders and inhabi- 
tants of the district of Gore, in public meeting assembled, beg leave to approach 
your Excellency with the expression of our unfailing and unabated attachment 
to the person of our gracious and beloved Sovereign; of our determination to 
maintain inviolate the sacred rights of her crown and dignity ; and of our sin- 


| cere respect for your Excellency as her Representative in this Province. 


‘Having viewed with feelings of dismay and apprehension, the arduous 
struggle which your Excellency has had to sustain against your late Executive 
Council in theit attempts to usurp the Prerogative of the Crown, placed by 
the Queen in your hands; to force through the Legislature, for partizan pur- 
poses, bills subversive of the dearest rights and liberties of the people, and 
odious and inquisitorial in character ; it is with intense delight we have seen 
you assert the dignity and power of your high station, in successfully resist- 
ing tae unconstitutional encroach nents of the late members of your Executive 
Council, and your noble assertion of British supremacy within the limits of 
your Government. 

“We beg to assure your Excellency, that the definition of Responsible 
Government, expressed in your Message to the House of Assembly, on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th November last, has our decided approbation; and we would 
declare to your Excellency our unaltered confidence in your administration 
of the Government of this Province, as well as of the principles by which you 
have been guided in conducting that Government. i 

“Firmly convinced that it is in the loyal and conservative body of the 
people, the royal authority can safely rest in this country, we hail with deep 
emotions of joy and gratitude, your Excellency’s declaration to the yeomen of 
Frontenac that ‘It is a comfort to you to receive the assurance of their fervent 
love tor the British Constitution, and of their determination to maintain and 
perpetuate their connexion with the Mother Country, for that on such feelings 
and dispositions the happiness and prosperity of Canada appear to you to 
depend’— and further ‘that loyalty is not a calculating process, but a feeling of 
the heart, and that it is on such hearts that your Excellency relies for the 
safety and welfare of this portion of the dominions of our beloved and gracious 
Queen.’ Such hearts are ours—to those noble sentiments we give our unani- 
mous and unqualified assent. We humbly tender to your Excellency our 
sincere support in your eflorts to maintain them, and we feel confident that 
your Excellency’s wise and vigorous conduct will, under Providence, enable 
you to effect the great cbject of your mission to our shores, and to carry every 
measure calculated to promote the happiness of the people committed to your 
care, 

‘Qur most fervent and confident hope is that your Excellency will proceed 
in the course of policy you have avowed, with that dignity, moderation and 
ability, for which, as a statesman, you are so eminently distinguished. We 
are satisfied that in maintaining the prerogative of the Crown, you will ever 
consider it a sacred deposit, held in trust for the benetit of the people, and that 
your Excellency will at all ‘times protect every class of Her Majesty’s loyal 
Canadian subjects in their just rights and privileges. ‘ , 

“In the support of these a and opinions, the loyal men of Gore will 
always be found, as they always have been in more perilous times, ‘ Ready, 
aye Ready.’ They will rally round the Royal Standard of the glorious Em- 
pire of which they are proud to form an integral part—they will tollow that 
Standard in your Excellency’s hand, wherever you will lead them, and then 
may “ God defend the Right, and Save the Queen.’ ” 

It was then unanimously carried, that the Sheriff do sign the Address on the 
part of the meeting; and on the motion of Sir Allan McNab, seconded by A. 
Digby, Esq., M.D., it was then resolved that the Chairman be directed to 
transinit the Address to the Hon. John S, Cartwright (for whose integrity of 
character and sterling public worth, this meeting entertains the most profound 
respect), with a request on the part of this meeting, that he will present the 
same to his Excellency the Governor General. 

It was then ip oa by Sir A McNab, seconded by Dr. Hamilton, that the 
Chairman leave the Chair, and that the Hon. James Crooks take the same. 

The thanks of the meeting were then given to the Sheriff for his able and 
impartial conduct in the chair—being proposed by Sir Allan McNab, and 
seconded by Thomas David, Esq. 

The thanks ef this meeting were then given to the Secretary G. S. Witen- 
hall, Esq., being proposed by Major A. Land, and seconded by Peter Gage, 
Esq. The Chairman and Secretary returned thanks, afier which the meeting 
dispersed.” 

‘Thus have the ‘‘ Men or Gorr”’ proved again (as they have often and of- 
ten done before) their indomitable loyalty, and their steadfast adherence to 
Conservative principles. The firm and prominent stand they have always 
taken on the side ofthe Crown and constitutional government, has received a 
tresh and a brilliant illustration on the present occasion. And if colonial 
policy will, ere it be too late, but see that the best and cheapest defence of these 
dependencies of the Crown isto be obtained by rosTERING THE LOYAL SPIRIT 
or THE CouNTRY, the Empire, of which we are proud to form an integral part, 
may rest assured that CaANnApA WILL NEITHER BE LOST NOR GIVEN AWAY. _ 


—p——— 
LATE FROM ENGLAND, 


We were surprised on Monday by the arrival of the fine packet Montezuma, 
from Live: pool—which port she left on the 8th January ; she therefore has 
made the run in tenty-five days—a rate of sailing which, at this season of the 
year, fully establishes her reputation as a sailer. The M. experienced very 
severe weather, and carried away her top-gallant masts. r 

The “State Trials” were progressing; onthe 4th January the process ot 
‘striking the jury” was commenced. Afier much opposition a panel was 
finally formed. ‘The traversers immediately protested against the panel, on 
the ground that a number of qualified Roman Catholics had not been placed 
upon it! 

Mr. O’C. payed a visit to Cork on the 3d, and made a speech from which 
the following is an extract: 


As to an acquittal, it scarcely depends on guilt or innocence. Allthe facts 
took place in the open day—in the presence of the magistrates and police. 
They were committed to the secrecy of the public press. When the old watch- 
men were crying the hour it was a sad way of keepinga secret as to the pre- 
cise hour of the night. (A laugh.) It wasso withthem. They took an in- 
strument to confide their secrets to, which finds its way all over the world, Ac- 
quittal or condemnation all depended on the conformation of the jury. It was 
idle to demonstrate that this prosecution was not intended to put down the ex- 
pression of opinion on a subject of the most vital importance to Ireland. 

They could get, any day, in the city of Cork, twelve good men and true to 
convict him of blasphemy, for merely worshippingthe Redeemer. In Dublin 
they could find many a man with thesame humane politics as Vincent. The 
jury was to be struck thisday. {fthat jury were composed of fair and impar- 
tial men, the whole affair would not last 48 hours. If, on the contrary. bigots 
ahd partisans composed it—and that was highly probable, for they were play- 
ing with a gambler who held loaded dice—the consequence was obvious, and 
he should be the inmate of a prison. 

But the grated bars of a prison should not lessen his anxiety for his coun- 
try and his love for lreland; cn the contrary, that love and affection should be 
but deepened and doubled, as it was only human nature to love those things 
for which we are ;ersecuted. og wap His pen or his mind could not 
slumber in a cell or anywhere else. The prospects of repeal were brightening 
over the land. The accession of Augustus John O’Neil, of Bunowen Castle, 
— = event in itseff of high importance. Smith O’Brien was a host in 

imself. 

The Marquis of Westminster has made a munificent donation of 500/. to 
the League Fund, accompanied by a letter in which he takes strong ground in 
favour of Free Trade. 





General D’Orsay (father of “the glass of fashion, and the mould of form,”) 
died recently in Paris. D’Orsay (of course we mean the father), was a mab 








who hud highly distinguished himself, both in the literary and warlike path of 
ife. 

Tue Revence.—The official statement for the quarter and year ending Jan. 
5, is published in the London papers of the 6th. 


Total income of the year, ending Jan. 5, 1844 . 


¢ £50,071 ,943 
The previous year - tr 


: - = 44,329,965 





- £5,742,078 
Het Masesry met with an accident lately, from which we are happy to say, 
ho serious consequences are anticipated. “She was driving with the Mar- 
chioness of Douro, when the pheton was upset through the carelessness of the 
postilions; another carriage was procured, and the much-loved sovereign con- 
veyed instanter to Windsor. 

FROM THE EAST. 
3y the overland mail, which reached London on the 
from Bombay to the Ist of December were received. We give a synopsis of 
the news. 
Sickness prevailed fearfully at Hong Kong and in Scinde. Im the 
— country 4000 men, out of a force not exceeding 13,000, were in the hos- 
pitals. 
The Punjaub was still distracted, but accounts thence were iy 
conttadicioty. A British army of 15,000 men was amembling onthe Baia 
probably to interfere. 


Increase for this year é 


4th of January, advices 


CHINA. 

The news from China exiends to the beginning of October. The mest im- 
portant intelligence was the arrangement of a supplementary treaty between 
ihe Chinese and the British government; one clause of which is for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing to all foreign nations the same privileges ot trade as to 
the British themselves. This will have the effect of rendering unnecessary all 
negociations between the Chinese emperor and the other powers. The Chinese 
government is sc id to be sincere now in its determination to abide by the regu- 
lations of the treaty, which will prevent all discussions with other foreigners. 

The treaty is looked upon in the East as the most signal triumph of the 
British plenipotentiary, for it renders nugatory all the attempts of the French 
and American diplomatic missions lately sent with such pomp to the Chinese 
coast. Laughter has already begun at the appearance of two ambassadors 
sent thither before it was known that they would be received, in order to gain 
a purpose which was granted before they appeared. They now have no 
grounds for negociation, and must return to their own country, in order to be 
laughed at at home and abroad. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, who bad gone to Macao to attend to the funeral of Mr. 
Morrison, is stated to have regarded the supplementary treaty with such im- 
portance as to have asteamer sent specially with it to Suez. 

The state of trade at Canton was not satisfactory, owing to the tricks of the 
old Hong merchants, and their adherents, the linguists. The state of trade 
along the coast is said to be satisfactory. Howqua, the celebrated Hong 
merchant, died at the age of 75, leaving 15,000,000 dollars’ worth of property. 
The celebrated mandarin Lin has also paid the debt of nature. The Rev. Mr. 
Guizlaff has been appointed Chinese Secretary, in the room of Mr. Morrison. 
A letter, dated Macao, September 22, says, respecting the working of a 
new system, that matters are becoming daily more unsatisfactory, owing partly 
to the mismanagement of the consular establishment, and partly to the grasp- 
ing avarice of the provincial authorities—the first, by injudiciously introduc- 
ing a number of petty regulations, equally inconsistent with their own duty 
and Chinese custom ; the second, by extortations which have driven the ex- 
hong merchants, the only men who have suitable warehouses and competent 
establishments, to close their doors, and refuse to transact business until freed 
from burdens which they have no longer the means of meeting. 

In consequence of this state of things, it is with the utmost difficulty ships 
are discharged, and the trade generally is quite paralyzed. A supplementar 
treaty was to be signed in the first week of October, by Sir H. Pottinger a 
Keysing; their Excellencies were to meet atthe Bogue for that purpose. The 
most important item of this treaty is a clause introduced by Keysing, gnaran- 
teeing to all other nations the same privileges of trade and intercourse as 
granted to the English. 

The Canton Press of the 30th of September reports a riot at Macao’ which 
was of such a serious nature that the soldiery had been called upon to fire— 
Four Chinese and one European are said to have been killed. The hong 
merchants had let, or were about letting, their warehouses to foreign mer- 
chants. The duty and cost of shipping off teas is heavier under the new sys- 
tem, and two taels more per picul than during the company’s time. 

At Amoy there was a gi demand for cotton; one or two cargoes were 
disposed of at 25 to 30 dollars per bale. The demand is confined to Bengal 
and Madras qualities. The market is glutted with long-cloths, and prices 
are nominally 3 1-50 to 3 1-80 dollars for white, and 3 1-10 to 3 1-30 dollars 
for gray. 

Cotton yarn is quoted at 28 to 30 dollars per picul, the lowest number it 
most request. At Chusan, the principal mart for British manufactures, every 
thing was proeeeding satisfactorily ; the place was perfeetly healthy and 
quiet. 

Impressive Scene.—On Sunday week sixty-nine fishermen who had been 
saved from shipwreck during the last awful storm, publicly returned thanks 
to Almighty God, in Cromer church, Norfolk. 

A curious meteorological fact was witnessed in Sunderland, on Monday 
last, On that day the thermometer stood in the shade two degrees higher than 
it did on the 4th of last June. ; 


The Morning Herald states that the Rev. W. Sibthorp is now undergoing 
a course of penitential discipline under the superintendence of Dr. Wiseman, 
preparatory to re-admission to the church of Rome. 

The Lord Mayor of York has ordered the police of that city to apprehend 
all boys or others, guilty of whistling in the streets! The next step, we su 
tet will be to take up all those persons who presume to talk in the public 

ighways. [It would, of course, be advisable forthe ‘ whistling oyster,’ or 
‘singing mouse,’ to keep clear of York ! } 

The Nenagh Guardian, a steady Conservative paper, states that Mr. Kemp- 
son, its proprietor, has received a significant notice that, unless he change his 
politics, he may calculate on having his brains blown eut! 

Britisu AssoctaTIoN FoR THE Promotion oF Sciencr.—The committee 
appointed to investigate whether female oysters had beards, reported that, al- 
though they had examined many specimens since they had been honoured by 
the commission, they were not yet prepared to bring in a final report, and con- 
cluded by requesting a further grant of 50¢.—Punch. 

Lonpon Mornine Newsparers.—In an article in the London Observer, on 
the proposed increase in the price of the morning papers, it is stated that the 
expense of a single express from Marseilles to London, in conveyance of the 
Indian Mail, will sometimes amount to the enormous sum of 5U0/. The pub- 
lic, individually, have the benefit of reading the contents of this mail the 
morning after its arrival (which is in general some 30 or 40 hours before the 
government express arrives), for the small sum of fivepence. 

A great Free Trade demonstration took place at Nottingham, recently, 
which was attended by Colonel Thompson, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Moore.— 
The subscription received at the meeting amounted to nearly 6000. 

From an official return just presented to the Government, it appears that 
since the year 1829, no less than forty-five thousand new houses, forming 
seven hundred and fifty new streets and squares, have been erected, or are in 
the course ot building, in London and its suburbs. 

Mr. Warburton, M. P., has subscribed 100/. to the League Fund. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith has doubled his subscription to the Anti-Corn- 
Law League Fund. “He contributed 5/. to the 50,000/,, and proposes to give 
102. to the 100,000/. fund. 


Satispuny.—We are happy to learn that members are daily added to the 
Anti-Corn-Law Association. Upwards of fifteen hundred members are now 
enrolled. 


According to Murphy’s weather almanack for 1844, the coldest day in the 
year will be the 7th of January, and the hottest will be the 7th of August.— 
London paper. 
A Mr. Swinburn, of Ardee, has contrived a table, fitted with a peculiar des- 
cription of vice, which will enable shoemakers to work with great facility in 
a standing position. 
M. Baldiconni, of Vienna, has discovered that by a solution of sal-ammo- 
niac and corrosive sublimate, a hardness equal to stone is given to articles 
immersed in it, and that without destroying their original colour. Some 
years since, a discovery of this kind was made, and while the purchase of the 
secret Was _ the party died. It has been the study of many philoso- 
phers to re-discover this important secret, and M. Baldiconni has fortunately 
succeeded. 
As a proof of the mildness of the season, primroses 2nd violets, in full bloom, 
may be seen growing in the neighbourhood of Dorchester. There is also a 
ie in blossom in the garden of Mr. G. Andrews, currier, at Fordi 
ec, 2. ‘ 
The late Dr. Colles, of Dublin, is stated to have amassed property to the 
amount of 440,000, 
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STILL LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
Weare indebted to Capt. Collins, of the packet “ship Roscius, for London 
papers to Jan. 12th, and Liverpool to the 13th, both inclusive. 
Phe last accounts from America received in England were of the 21st 
December. fax Pai 
Sir Hudson Lowe, to whom was entrusted the custody of Napoleon, died in 
f paralysis, on the 10th ult. 
the Gories of Portugal were opened on the 2d by Donna Maria in per- 


"The Paris dates are to the 11th, but they are uninteresting, excepting that 
the Chamber of Peers had voted an answerto the speech of the king, favoura- 
ble to the ministers, 115 to 14. ; 

We read from Constantinople, in the Augsburg ‘Gazette, of the 5th:—The 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers have complained to the Porte on the sub- 
ject of the execation at Broussa of a Christian who had abjured the Maho- 
metan faith after having embraced it, the Porte has replied that the execu- 
tion had taken place by mistake. The Belyekdsch who ordered it has been 
dismissed. . 

Lonpon, January 11.—The attendance of annuitants at the Bank of Eng- 
land continues as numerous as ever, the more respectable portion now com- 
ing forward. Nevertheless the market is kept rather oversupplied with stock, 
the Bear speculators taking asone ground for a decline, the approaching state 
trials in Ireland. Consols have been 96 3-4 to 97 for Money, and the nearest 
price for Account has been 96 7-8. Exchequer Bills have obiained only 65s 
to 66s. premium, being a slight decline. East India Bonds are 50s, premiuin. 

The Commissioners for the Savings Banks, &e., again took about £30,000 
Consols. 

Lonnon, Jan. 12, P. M.—Consols are flat and those heavy at 96 5-8 to 3-4. 

Lonxpon, Dec. 11.—The state of Ireland will, it is generally understood, be 
brought before Parliament very early in the approaching Session,-—Globe. 

Dvsutn, Jan. 7.—The Special Jury.—In answer to the carping of the whole 
tribe of Whig, Radical and Repeal journals, touching the * registry of bigots,’ as 
one of the traversers’ agents politely styled the special jury struck on Friday, 
the Evening Packet positively asserts that the eleven Roman Catholics objected 
to by the Crown were, to a man, avowed and ardent Repealers, and therefore 
disqualified to act as jurors at the approaching State trials. — 

{The trial commenced on the 11th and created much excitement. } 

Romantic Incipenr.—.\ singular circumstance happened on Saturday even- 
ing to two lovers, who were on their way home trom Wotton to Charfield, 
Gloucester. ‘To the great surprise of the female, she met with her former lover, 
just returned from America, to make her his bride. ‘The cries of the two quite 
alarmed the neighbourhood. A gentleman who happened to be riding past at 
the time, advocated the claiins of poor William, but in vain ; the damsel declar- 
ed in favour of the Yankee, and the marriage takes place in a day or two.— 
Worcester Journal. 

Brussets, Jan. 8.—For some years past the government has caused a species 
of hops to be cultivated, which is new to this country. It is called Kent hops, 
and proves to be so superior to all other kinds that we think we ought to recom- 
mend it to the growers. 

The total receipts of the iron railway during the month of November last was 
788,266 francs. ‘The quantity of goods conveyed was very near 44,000,000 of 
kilogrammes, about 10.000.000 more than during the preceding month. 

To-morrow another vessel (the Jan Van Eyck) is to leave Antwerp for our 
colony of St. Thomas, in Guatemala. It has on board 120 passengers most 
of them relations of those who are already settled there. We are informed that 
the Escant has been freighted by the government for a voyage to China, and 
that the direction of this expedition will be given to Captain Eyckholdt, who 
had the command of the British Queen. 

Paris Jan. 8th.—The following is from the Moniteur:—A certain number 
of students, which may be estimated at about 300, repaired, on Saturday, to the 
house of M. Lafiitie, to congratulate him on the speech which he recently 
pronounced ion the Chamber of Deputies | On passing before Moliere’s monu- 
ment, inthe Rue Richelieu, they repeatedly cried ‘Vive Moliere.’ After 
waiting on M. Lailitte, they resolved to proceed to Passy, to visit M. Berea- 
ger. Theystopped a moment on the Boulevards, before the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, and cried, ‘ Down with Guizot, but those clamours immediately 
ceased onthe injunction of the Commissary of Police, who watched their move- 
ments. Having partly dispersed at this point, they soon afierwards formed 
again in the Rue Royale, and marched in thedirection of Passy. M. Berenger, 
however, was absent from home. Inthe main street of Passy, the Commis- 
sary of Police, who had not for an instant lost sight of the rioters, was insul- 
ted and several of the agents who accompanied him were ill-treated. Ten of 
the authors of those violences were here arrested, and the remainder disper- 
sed, 

‘The Minister of Finance informed the Committee that it was his intention 
to present the Budget for the vear 1845 in the course of the present month.— 
He added, that there would notonly be a surplus of revenue to the 
amount of 800,000 over the expenditure for the last year, but 
that the various deficiencies for the years 1840, IS41, 1842 and 1843, would be 
reduced to a sun of 350,000,000, 

Spaiw.—Accounts from Madrid of the 5th instant, annouuce the arrival in 
that capital of Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, the new British Envoy. 

The Gazette of that date contains the appointment of Don Francisco Marti- 
nez de la Rosaas Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the King 
of the French. His brother Diego was, on the 27th ult , appointed Director 
General of Prisons, a noted favourite of Lopez (Don Jose Pindulles) having 
been set aside to make room for him. 

Lonpon, Jan 11.—We have received the Madrid journals of the 3d_inst., 
but find nothing in them of importance. The ministerial organs still talk of 
a Carlist conspiracy, but it appears from a private leiter that the afiair is gen- 
erally supposed to be an invention to bring that party into greater disfavour, 
and serve as an excuse for a further display of military rigour. 

Greece.—Our accounts from Athens are to Dee, 21. The address on the 
speech from the throne has been adopted. It is drawn up in a very moderate 
spirit. Some amendments, proposed by a small opposition, which demanded 
particular mention of the 15th of September, were rejected by immense ma- 
jorities, In the capital and its vicinity some excesses were committed. On 
the 11th an attempt was made to set fire to the hall of the National Assembly ; 
but fortunately it was frustrated. On the 19th the hotel of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was burnt down. The papers and arehives were saved. 
There appears to be no foundation forthe report that the building was wilfully 
set on fire, 

Eeypr.—A letter from Alexandria dated Dec, 22d, says, several extensive 
sales of cotton have lately been made by the growers of this staple in Egypt, 
and, among others, Ibrahim Pacha has sold the whole of his crop [about 20,- 
000 cantars or 10,000 bales] at 10 dirs per cantar, payable in assignments 
These assignments consist of the salaries of all those employed in the service 
of the government,the greater part of whom have been waiting upwards of two 
years for what was due them, and are now under the necessity of selling theil 
claims at a loss from 20 to 28 per cent. 

Downine-street, Jan. 8.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Wil- 
liam Fishbourne, Esq., to be Magistrate tor Her Mayesty’s settlements in the 
Falklan | Islands. 

INDIA. 

_ From the Panjaub we hear that Heera Singh, the son of the late able min- 
ister of Runjeet and his successors, maintained his place at the head of at- 
fairs. Having quarrelled with some of the chiefs, he despatched special mes- 
Sengers to his uncle, Golab Sing, imploring his assistance. The Rajah, on 
these urgent solicitations, set out from his mountain stronghold, and by the 
last advices had arrived at Lahore atthe head of upwards of 20,000 hill troops, 
with twenty pieces of artillery. [t appears that on his arrival Heera Sing at 
once made over to him the chief aatasetty. On the day after he reached the 
capital Golab Sing received all the Sirdars, and assured every one of his favour 
and good will, but expressed his finn determination to resist the demands of 
the soldiery at Lahore, made for an increase of pay, and to come to blows 
with them sooner than permit this to be carried out. Whether owing to the 
Fo agp of further internal commotions, or the fear of an invasion by the 
British, ;most extensive warlike preparations had been made--matchiocks, 
cannon-balls, and gunpowde: having been ordered to be manufactured in large 
quantities, and the troops directed to be in readiness for service at a moment’s 
warning. In this state of aflairs, the arrival of Gelab Sing must be looked up- 
on as an event favourable to the cause of the existing Government. The 
young boy Dhuleep Sing remains nominal Sovereign, — 

The news from Cabul current during the month was, that Dost Mahommed 
had been murdered ; but, though believed by many, it evidently turned out to 
be a fabrication. It is true that his position is far from an enviable one. He 
has named his son, the notorious Akhbar, to be governor of the hill country 
near Jellalabad,whence it is thought that he will attempt, ere long, the invasion 
of Peshawur, which is described asin aticklish position, for there is no longer 
an European general to defend it, and allthe plunderers around the Khyber 
Pass are anxious for an opportunity to sack it. . 

In the central part of Inc ia the affairs of Gwalior are at present most inter- 
esting. ‘The army of exercise is assembling at Agra. On Sunday, the 19th 
@ November, a dispute took place between some of the troops at Gwalior 
which ended in their fighting with each other, when four hundred were slainon 
both sides. Khasgeewalla, the usurper, who some monthsago had endeavour- 
ed to oppose the influence of the British, had been taken prisoner, and nearly 
sacrificed by the insubordinate and enraged soldiers. He was saved with dii- 














February 10, 
ficulty, and the insurgents appeased merely by, the promise that he should be REMEDY FOR 
given up the Hon. Company. British interference is now spoken of as a set- REPUDIATION. 
tled measure. One of the steps proposed by the Governor General is said to ; To rue Eprror or rae Avpion. 
be the ee ee — of Mee licentious soldiery, of a contingent, Sir:— 
commanded by British officers. It is understood that, besides this measure, it ‘ anti sieht cals Bei 
is intended to furm a new settlement of the boundaries of the Gwalior state, In calli sy rte weer mrnaed the very surperseut subject of the foreign indebt- 
more convenient to all parties, and to demand a sum of money sufficient to de- | “4N€ss of the several insolvent States of the Union, allow me, in the first place, 
fray the expenses of the army assembled fer the enforcement of these arrange- | to premise, that difficult as will necessarily be found the adjustment of this in- 
mente, Gebtedness, nothing will more tend to retard it—and possibly even to defeat it 


The fertile province of Scinde, so recently made a part of British India, her so wien $8 er 
has been for the past two months one universal hospital. Successive letters, abogether—than illiberal and unfriendly akercation. To criminate and to 


until of late, have only brought successive additions to tidings of past sickness. | '¢¢riminate ; to suffer passions, prejudices, and even politics, to interfere in the 
It appears to be held matter of certainty that. whenever any quantity of rain | matters above referred to, can evidently produce no benzfits to those imme- 


falis in Scinde or Cutch, fever is sure to devastate the country, and this diately interested ; but, on the contrary, will only serve to distract the attention 
season the theory has found a miseraole illustration at all the stations, save on | of posh parties from the real question between them 


the sea coast where disease has only been moderately prevalent. The official tee . hea Nalee : . 
return of the Ist of November gives, for the stations of Kurrache and Hydra- In considering, then, in what manner the foreign public debts of the States 


bad, a strength of 8,504 men-——exclusive of officers—of whom 2,854 are sick, | above referred to may be liquidated, the following obviously suggest them- 
Such are the totals at the principal stations of Lower Scinde—vie uevails pte- | selves, viz. :— , 

sent a still more painfu. picture than the general statement. It was proposed Ist. The payment by the States themselves 

to start a small expedition from Hydrabad about the 10th of the month, when 2a. P eli ee erg a 

it was found that after supplying the necessary guards. there were not 200 2d. The interference of the federal government. " 

men out of hospital fit for duty. [Even the sentries could scarcely be called With respect to the firstarticle it is unnecessary to offer any remarks. 
‘able to bear arms.’ Convalescents were in many cases resorted to, who were | These States have been too deeply injured for the present at least, by 
keeping guard with stout sticks, their muskets being too heavy for them. The | the conduet which their rulers have pursued, to render any action on their 
half of her Majesty s 38th, on their departure from the presidency, were fit for parts of any avail, and all partic! proceedings in transactions of this 
hospital only. The wing of the 2d Europeans. on their arrival from Mandavie © se , 
“ eal l for change of air, had 320 sick out of a strength of 390. It is nature, however officious they may appear, can only end in further loss 
fortunate that in this disabled state of the army the country continues tranquil and disappointments. As to any interference on the part of the federal 
_Hundelkund still continues unsettled. In Shekawatte a strong fort, called | government, the good which would result from such a course would so 
Khetrie, had been captured by Major Forster, after a vigorous and prolonged re- | much more than counterbalance all that could be said against it, that on this 


namens account alone I shall abstain, on the present occasion at least, from stating 
the objections which might be brought forward in opposition to it. How- 
ever, as a firm conviction and belief on my part assures me that no 
such aid or assistance will at any future period be given, it is much better, 
especially for all those who may agree in opinion with me; and they are 
neither few in number, nor deficient either in patriotism, or knowledge of the 
Boston,—an exhibition which, in the amount of excellence, might well be a —_ ea aad to Geeine ——— other mode by which 
compared to the room full of Sir Joshuas at the Institution last year. Those — rp ig desires to do, may be successiully accomplished. , 

who have not seen many of Allston’s pictures, will hardly believe this; those |!” this view, therefore, of the subject, the following outline of a plan is sub- 


who have, will admit the justice of the comparison—will remember those of | mitted through the medium of your respectable Journal, to the consideration of 
his creations, in which he combined the richest tones of colour with the utmost 
delicacy and depth of expression, and added to these merits a softness and 
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MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIR OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
Joncluded from p. 66. 

[We have received by the Roscius the concluding portion of this paper, and 

find it so interesting that we cannot withhold it from our readers. | 

About two years betore his death, there was an exhibition of his works at 


$$ en 


| . . ° ° . 
all who are interested therein—submitted, not to theirzishes, not to their pre- 


! 

finish of execution and correctness of drawing, particularly in the extremities | Judices, least of all to their angry passions, but submitted to the consideration 
which Sir Joshua never attained—nor, perhaps, attempted. When I have | of their sober judgment, their sense of what is just coupled with the knowledge 
thought of the vehement poetical sensibility with which Allston was endowed | of what is feasible. 
—his early turn for the wild, the marvellous, the terrible—his nervous tempera- | PROPOSALS FOR A PATRIOTIC LOAN 
men!, and the sort of dreamy indolence which every now and then seemed to = eee s a ais A 
come over him, I have more and mote deeply appreciated the sober grandeur | For the lignidation of the Public F oreign Debts of the present Insolvent states 
of his composition, the refined grace of some of his most poetical creations, | of the Union. 
the harmonious sweetness which tempered his most gorgeous combinations of | 1, That the President of the United States, and two of the Secretaries of 
colour, and the conscientious, patient care with which every little detail is Siente foe the tins Seine isle tee the Teastece fer 00 : 
executed ; in this last characteristic, and in the predominance of the violet | "t® [°F Me Mme being, ex-officio be the Trustees for the purposes of the 
tints in the flesh and shadows, some of his pictures reminded ine more of | Loan. 
Leonardo da Vinci, than of Titian or of Reynolds, His taste was singularly | 2. Subscriptions to be paid into such Banks in the States respectively as the 
pure—even to fastidiousness. It had gone on refining and refining, and in | ¢ shscribers may select, to be placed to the account of the said Trustees. 
the same manner his ideal had become more and more spiritual, his moral > ; A . ‘ gay ge 
sense more and more elevated, till, in their combination, they seemed at last to 3. 1 he Subscribers to receive at the time of paying in the subscriptions a re- 
have overpowered the material of his art—to have paralyzed his hand. | ceipt in form, for the amouns deposited. 
_ aoe ree he was far, very far, from the banditti-mania of his | 
youth. hen applied to by the American government to assist in decorating |... , « wr eee , En tien Da 
the Rotunda at "Washinge. he said, ‘I will paint only one subject, and paid pools liquidate, full, the amount of Entire Debt. : 
choose my own;—no hattle-piece? In this, and in many other things, he re- 5. The order of liquidation to be as follows, viz., Florida, Arkansas, Michi- 
minded me of a great painter of our own—Eastlake—who also, if | remem- | gan, Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, Mississippi, Pennsylvania. 
ber rightly, began with the Banditti-mania and the melo-dramatic in art, and | ~ 
is now distinguished by the same refined and elevated taste in the selection | : ’ 
and in the treatment of a subject, and 1 may add the same elaborate elegance | Debt, public notice tu be given to this effect ; and upon the same being so repaid 
of Execution. No man ever more completely stamped the character of his om State to issue her bonds in sums cf $1000, 500, 250, 100, 50, and 25, each 
mind upon his works, than did Allston. In epenifing o! the individuality 
which the old masters threw into their works, he said—‘ This power of infus- 
ing one’s own life, as it were, into that which is feigned, appears to me the ' ; ; . 
prerogative of Genius alone. In a work of art, itis what a man may well | works and improvements for the erection of which its Foreign Loan may 
call his own, for it cannot be borrowed or imitated.’ He combated strenuously | originally have been contracted. 
the axium cherished and quoted by young and idle re, that leaving things | 7, ‘The Bonds of the respective States given in payment of the loan, to be 
unfinished, was ‘leaving something ty the imagination.’ ‘The very statement, | ; . . ane = a ine ole 
as he observed, betrays the unsoundness of the position, ‘for that which is un- | subscribed for as herein set forth, tobe payable both principal and interest at 
finished, must necessarily be imperfect, so that, according to this rule, imper- , the periods of 5, 10 and 15 years in 3 equal parts respectively. 
fection is made essential to perfection: the error lies in the phrase, ‘ left to the 
imagination,’ and it has filled modern art with random flourishes of no 
meaning.’ 4 5 ‘piggke 

Insiead of saying, in common phrase, that ‘ in a picture something should | proposal, then, in such case, each sum of money deposited to be repaid without 
always be left to the imagination,’ we should rather say thata picture ‘should | charge to the subscribers upon their application. J. M. 
always suggest something to the imagination,’ or, as Goethe has finely ex- 
pressed it, ‘every consummate work of art shonld Jeaye something for the 
intellect to divine.’ In the axiom so put, there is no danger of misinterpre- 


tation—no excuse for those who put us off with random flourishes, where teet, War-Office, Jan. 5—9th Lt Drag—Paym F E Leech, tm 13th Lt Drs, to be 
or fingers, eyes, nose and mouth ought to be. Paym v H Knight, who rets upon half-pay. Ist Ft—Gen the Right Hon 
As Allston’s work: were in accordance with his mind—so, to complete the | SirG Murray, GC B from 42d Ft, to be Col v Gen Lord Lynedoch, GC 
beautiful harmony of the man’s whole being, were his countenance, person, | B dec, GE Dashwood, Gent to be Ensign by purchase v Simpson promoted 
and deportment, in accordance with both. Dec 28. 16th—C Sayers, Gent to be Ens without pv Portal, whose appoint- 
When f saw him, in 1838, I was struck by the dignity of his figure, and by | ment has been cancelled. 41st—J E Goodwyn,Gent, to be Ens by p v Raw- 
the simple grace of his manners: his dress was rather careless, and he wore | Jins prom. 60th—H E Warren, Gent, to be Sec Lieut by p v Forman, prom 
his own fine silver hair long and flowing; his forehead and eyes were remark- } in sth Ft. 66th—W H Herrick, Gent, to be Ens without p v Downman, 
ay | good—the general expression of his countenance open, serious, and sweet prom. 77th—Lt A Aitken, fm 28th Ft, to be Lt v Herbert, prom. 938d—G 
— the tone of his voice earnest, soft, penetrating. Notwithstanding the ner- | A Thompson, Gent, to be Ens by p v Campbell, appointed to 72d Ft. 
vous irritability of his constitution, which the dangerous and prolonged illness | ~=Mrst.—The hall-pay of Lt I’ H H Canty, of the Bourbon Regiment, has 
in 1811 had enhanced, he was particularly gentle and self-possessed. been cancelled from Sth Jan 1844, he having been granted a commuted allow- 
He was at that time painting on two great pictures, the ‘ Death of King | ance. 
John,’ and ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ The first he declined showing me, because 
he said that ‘to exhibit his pictures to any other eye in certain stages of their 
progress, always threw cold water on him.’* The latter I was warned not to 
speak of. Ithad been in hand since 1814, had been begun on an immense 
scale (16 or 17 feet in length), and he had gone on altering, effacing, and mar- 
ring,—promising, and delaying its completion, till it had become a subject he 
could hardly bear to allude to, or to hear mentioned by others; his sensitiveness 
on this one point did at last almost verge on insanity. I saw this fatal piec- 
ture rolled up ia a corner of the apartment, and scarcely dared to look that 
way. On his easel lay a sketch of two sisters, life-size, the figure and attitude 
of one of them, borrowed or adopted trom ‘Titian’s Daughter.’ The two 
heads in contrast, the one dark the other fair; one gay, coquettish--the other 
thoughtful; the whole adinirable as a piece of colour and expression. Put | 
was most struck by two beginnings; one a Fairy Revel on the sea shore, trom 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, exquisitely poetical. From this sketch, which 
he called the ‘ Court of ‘Titania,’ the Duchess of Sutherland had commissioned 
him to paint a picture tor her; but he died, unhappily, before he had time to 
execute it, "The other sketch alluded to has lefi an ineflaceable impression on 
my mind. It was a sea-piece—a thunder-storm retiring, and a frigate bend- Webster, Gent, to be Ensign, without pur, v Smith. 
ing to the gale, It was merely a sketch in white chalk upon a red ground, %, he J] nO Re 
and about five feet high, as nearly as | can recollect; not even the dead co- | From the London Gazette, 
louring was laid in. I never saw such an efleet produced by snch a vehicle; | Foreton Orrice, Jan. 11.—The Queen has been pleased to approveiof Mr. 
and had not inine own eyes seen it, I could not have conceived or believed it | Solomon Benoliel, as Consul at Gibraltar, for his Majesty the Emperor ot 
to be possible. There was absolute motion in the clouds and waves—all the | Austria. 
poetry, all the tumult of the Tempest were there!—and I repeat, itwas a} Warrenat., Jan. 12.—The Queen has been pleased to present the Rev 
sketch in white chalk—not even a shadow! Around the walls of his room | David Fraser, to the church and parish of Nigg, in the presbytery of Tain, 
were scratched a variety of sentences, some on fragments of paper stuck 7 | and county of Ross, vacant in consequence of the Rev. John Macalister, late 
with a hey ora pin, some on the wall itself. They were to serve, he said, | minister thereof, having ceased to be a minister of the Church of Scotland 
ced my Senta ee ae clon ard convevsaion at | ay Te Queen lias been pleased to present the Rev, Donal! Macdonald to the 
oy - Subject of discussion atd conversation; and | -hurchof Trumisgarry, inthe parishof North Uist, inthe presbytery and island 
at length he allowed a mutual friend to copy them for me, with the express | of Uist, vacant by the resignation of the Rey. D. M’C: I late ministerthere 
er to make any use of them I thought proper ; and thus sanctioned, | ,¢ =” ’ ° 1€ Rey. D. M’Callum, late minister there- 
do not hesitate to subjoin a few of them. In the absence of his pictures, and | * 
until a fuller exposition of his mind be placed before us by his biographer, 
they will better illustrate the character and genius of this remarkable man 
than anything that can be said of him. 


CENB ADIBION. 
* He afterwards, with the sensitive delicacy which belonged to his chiracter, 


[These we shall give next week.] 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1844. 
apologised for his refusal in words which I transcribe. ‘Mrs Jameson must not sup- : — : 
pose that | declined showing her ‘* King John” in its unfinished state, because I had -_ 7 > 
any secrets in my Practice, which, she is no doubt aware, is the case with some artists LATER FROM EUROPE. 

n the contrary, | hold it as ; cly to communicate all that I know to every "he ‘ket-Ship » : ; “ ay ingi 
artist who thinks ieee ae = Gan. fe ely b dn nee pt ot han Bb wm hp tea <4 he packet-Ship Montezuma arrived at this port on Monday last bringing 
me for advice, | am in the habit of showing my pictures in their various stages, in order | London dates to the 6th ultimo, and the ship Republic has arrived at Boston 
to illustrate the principles on which 1 proceed. The reason I assignea for not showing : 3 f : : . : 
what I was iminediate|y engaged on, that it threw cold water upon me, was the true one_| With papers from the Metropolis to the 10th ultimo, and from Liverpool to 
I must beg her not to say that | have written anything on my art, for it troubles me to | the 11th. 
have the public expect anvihing of me. 1 feel asif they were looking over my shoulder er " > : ’ 

I may not live to complete what I have begun, and it is better that they should no! We find in these papers, the Official Statement of the Revenue during the 
have it in My power to reproach my memory for any disappointment they might choose 


y , _ »& - « —— 
to feign or feel.’ He was probably shrinking under some reproach on account of the panda and the last quarter of the year, up to the Sth January nd we are 


4. No money to be drawn out by the ‘Trustees until a sufficient sum has been 


6. Whenever a sufficient sum is subscribed for the liquidations of any State 


bearing interest, of 3 per cent, per Annum, and secured by a lien upon the Pub- 


| lic Lands, which may hereafter accrue to such state, and also upon the public 


8. In the event of a sufficient amount not being subscribed to liquidate any 
one debt now existing against any one State within the space of one year of this 


—_--—>—_ 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Orrice, Jan. 12, 

7th Regt of Foot.—Lieut CharlesS Cochrane to be Capt by p, v Sir William 
O'Malley, who ret; Ens Raymond E De Montmorency, from 26th Foot, to be 
Lieut by p, v Cochrane; Ass-Sur J Mitchell, MD, from 78th Foot, to be Sur 
|v R Shean, who ret on h-p. 30th Foot.—Stafi-Sur of the Second Class, Ste- 
shen Lawson, to be Sur, v J Trigance, who ret on ip. 53d b’oot.—Lieut 
Robert Newton Phillips to be Capt by pv Hutchinson, who ret; Ens William 
Payn to be Lieut by p v Phillips; Henry Lucas, gent, to be Ens by p vy Payn 
59th Foot.—Ens George Newcomen to be Lieut by p v Tomline, who ret; 
Wm Jesse Hoare, gent, to be Ens by p v Neweumen. 

65th Ft—Lt Thomas Robert M’Coy, from the 98th Ft, to be Lt, v Knox, 
who exchanges. 66th Ft—Miles Fisher Moncton, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Astley, prom. 85th Ft—Lt Henry John Darell to be Capt, by pr rv Brey, 
Maj Dundas, who retires, Ens Hugh Massy to be Li by pur, ¥ Darell; Hon 
| William Stuart Knox to be Ens by p, v Massey. 98th Ft—Lt Thos Geo 
, Knox, fm the 65th Ft, to be Lt, v M’Coy who exchanges. 24 WI R.—Lt. 
| Willoughby Halaran Nicolls to be Capt. without p, v Lardner, dec; Ensign 
Alexander Paterson Smith to be Lt, without pur, v Nicolls, Rowland Win 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 109. 











ill-fated Belshazzar, when he wrote the above happy to find that these show the most satisfactory results, The returns fot 
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the quarter give an increase over those of the corresponding quarter in the 
preceding year of £725,670, whilst on those of the year, compared with the 
preceding one, there is an increase of £5,742,078. The Excise, an unerring 
test of the condition of the labouring classes, presents the gratifying aspect 
of an increase both on the quarter and on the year; on the former of £8763, 
on the latter of £387,503. 

The state of the Stock Market shows at the same time, a degree of confi- 
dence in her Majesty’s Ministers that is almost unprecedented. Consols and 
Reduced Annuities are within 2 3-8 and 2 4-8 of par, and the purchases made 
by Government brokers on account of the Savings Banks, establishes the 
fact that the middle classes are saving money. ‘The periodical “ trade ciren- 
lars” from the pens of parties opposed to each other in politics, all concur on 
the main point that trade is in the most healthy condition, and in a state of 
progressive improvement. 

It is with pain we turn from the contemplation of this happy state of things 
athome, to the distracted state of Ireland, where the more strenuous the exer- 
tion made to redress grievances and improve the condition of the people, the 
more does discontent and agitation seem to grow, and no act of government 
however benevolent its intention and irreproachable the mode ofearrying it into 
execution, meets the concurrence or support of the mob leaders —still all is 
tranquil, on the surface at least. The personal safety of these latter prompts 
them to preserve this state of things, though the masses suffer under it, and to 
them alone is denied a gleam of the sunshine of prosperity, now shedding a 
bright light over other portions of the Imperial Kingdom. The trial of O°Con- 
nell and his partizans no doubt commenced on the day for which it was fixed, 
the 15th January ; notwithstanding every opportunity has been taken by them 
and their Counsel to interpose technical objections and obtain delay. 
The last objection they have raised, is to the mode on which the jury panel 
has been strack ; they allege that the names ofall Roman Catholics had been 
taken from it and a call for “an aggregate meeting of all the Catholies in 
Ireland at Dublin on the 18th” two days before the trial of O'Connell was to 
begin, has been the consequence. The denouement of the strange drama 
enacted in Lreland for so long atime, must now be near at hand, and however 
stringent the measures may be, which government at last find themselves 
compelled to adopt, we feel confident that the whole civilized world will admit 
that they have not been behind the spirit of the age, that they have conciliated 
and given way until they have made it evident that nothing short of a seve- 
rance of the British Empire was the object ofthe malcontents, a result as_ lit- 
tle to be desired in the interests of Ireland, as of England and Scotland, and 
prejudicial to the whole community of nations. 

Whilst writing, we learn the arrival of the packet ship Roseins. with Lon- 
don dates to the 13th, or six dayslater. In that period, the excitement caused 
by the approach of the O'Connell trials had sensibly increased, and various 
were the reports circulated in connection with them, One of the jurors, it is 
said, had obtained a sick certificate, and three others were ready to pay the 
highest penalty to avoid serving. Among the witnesses summoned, it is ru- 
moured, there is a Repealer who had betrayed important secrets to the Crown, 
anda strange story is told in one of the Repeal papers of the Special Panel 
having been falsified. Mr. O'Connell himself had arrived in Dublin, and in 
his speeches at the Repeal meetings, still continued to exhort the people to 
preserve tranquillity. The upshot of the whole is, that the officers of the 
Crown do not allow themselves to be thwarted in any of the measures necessary 
to bring the accused to trial, and no doubt, ere this, a jury have passed upon 
their innocence or guilt. 

The overland mail from India had arrived. and brings intelligence of 
much interest, a synopsis ot which will be found in a preceding column. The 
More than 
half of our troops, native as well as European, soldier and oflicer, were struck 
down by it, and it is not confined to one station but to ail—Hyderabad, Kur- 
rachee, and Sukkur. The cause appears to be the fall of the Indus alier the 
Monsoon, by which immense swamps are lett exposed to the action of the sun, 


accounts of the pestilential fever in Scinde are quite horrifying. 


and a malignant malaria produced, [tis another proof of the improvidence 
of the power which heretofore governed the country, that no steps have ever 
been taken to preventthe yearly reeurrence of this devastating plague. The 
sritish authorities will no doubt at once set to work to palliate its ravages, if 
they cannot remove the cause entirely. 

Matters in the Punjaub still excited considerable attention. "The Governor- 
General was to start on the 20thof November to join the army collected on the 
banks of the Sutlej. His arrival there will probably bring matters to a crisis, 
as he is fully empowered by a special act of the Legislative Council to make 
war or declare peace in the North-Western provinces. We are glad to per- 
ceive that Lord Ellenborough has become highly popular in India, and that 
full justice is now done to his ability and activity. 

The English papers speak of severe sickness prevailing at Hong Kong, but 
it is probably exaggerated—the death of the unfortunate Mr. Morrison having, 
no doubt, increased the alarm. An additional treaty, it appears, has been 
concluded by Sir Henry Pottinger with the Chinese, the precise terms of 
which we do not iind given; but from the observations made on it, we gather 
that the trade will be open to all nations on the same footing; that all may 
maintain Consuls at the free ports-—but that the representative of none shall 
be allowed to proceed to Pekin. The latter clause may, perhaps, give um- 
brage to those who have flattered themselves with visions of a resident minis- 
ter of their country at the Celestial Court,—but reasonable men will admit its 
propriety, Enough has been done for the present. Some allowance must be 
made for a long-cherished policy, and it must be the work of time to eradicate 
entirely the deep-rooted opinions of ages; at any rate, all must adimit that Eng- 
land has not aimed to obtain exclusive advantages for herself in China 

Some important decisions have taken place inthe Freuch chambers of depu- 
ties, onthe address in reply to the speech from the Throne. In answer to in- 
terrogations put to them, the ministers said, that a cordial understanding existed 
between England and France, and that these terms were used in preference 
to the ordinary one of an intimate union, or intimate allowance, because the 
two governments had discussed all these subjects, on which they might pos- 
sibly differ, and that they had come to a cordial understanding in relation to 
them ; and the minister of the interior added, ‘‘ We have to thank this under- 
standing for the favourable solution of the question of Spain and of Greece, we 
have to thank this understanding for the negociations now going on, in compli- 
ance withthe wishes of the chamber on the subject of the rights of search.” 

The visits made by the legitimists to the Duke de Bordeaux in London, 
were also the subject of remark in the discussions in question, and in relation 
to them, one of the Ministry said, “Asto the demonstrations of the legiti- 
mists, the government does not trouble itself more about them than the mem- 
bers who have spoken of them. {It knows that the dynasty of July has taken 
so deep a root, that it has nothing to fear from these bravadoes which are more 
ridiculous than dangerous.” The Duke, we perceive, had left England for the 
Continent. 

Some slight disturbances had occurred in Paris in consequence of the Gov- 
ernment having refused to allow a solemn inauguration to take place, of a 
Statue erected in honour of Moliere, It appears to have been erected at the 
corner of the street where stood the house jin which the great author died, and 
that this is in a very confined situation, hardly allowing space for the accom- 
modation of the usual number of passengers; the Government therefore, ap- 
prehensive of a mob or riot, refused to permit any assemblage of people to 
take place there on the day the Statue should be first exposed to the public 
gaze, which was to be on the anniversary of the day of his death. 

Some of the Paris students, pretending great irritation at this refusal, which 
they attributed to a desire to conciliate the clergy, availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them by a very intemperate speech made by M. Laifitie 
against the Government on the opening of the Chamber of Deputies, assembled 

te a body and repaired to the house of that gentleman, where they addressed 





him in praise of his conduct, and to which he replied with a good deal of 
&g le. On passing before the statue of Moliere, they shouted “ Vive Mo- 
liere!” and made other similar silly demonstrations; but the police watched 
them carefully, and finally some of them were arrested, and the others dis- 
persed, 

The Camarilla about the person of the young Queen of Spain, have taken 
avery summary method of getting rid of the troublesome Cortes. The Queen 
has been induced to suspend the session, and the Ministers have declared their 
intention to raise the necessary supplies without legislative sanction, as well 
as to settle all other different questions on their own authority. The Queen’s 
mother, Christina, is still at Paris, and it is not known what reply she has 
given to the invitation to returnto Madrid. 'The London Court Journal says 
she is near her accouchement, and if this be so, it accounts for her not under- 
taking the journey at least for the present. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer, appointed ambassador to Madrid, had arrived there and 
been presented to the Queen. 

The Cortes of Portugal was opened on the 2d ult, by Donna Maria, in 
person. Olozaga, the late Spanish premier, was residing at the house of the 
British Secretary of Legation. 

Sir Hudson Lowe died on the 10th ult., trom an attack of paralysis; and 
Admiral Sir C. E. Nugent onthe 7th, from the consequence of a fall in the 
street, in his 86th year. Sir James H. Witshed is now the senior Admiral of 
the British navy. — 

THE FRENCH NAVY. 

The assiduity and pertinacity with which France continues to add steamer 
afier steamer to her maritime power, is daily becoming a matter of increasing 
solicitude to England. Naval supremacy seems to be the darling object of 
French statesmen of the present day, to achieve which no expense or national 
sacrifice is to be spared. Founding distant colonies is a part of the same 
scheme, and hence the desire manifested to obtain possession of the Sandwich 
Islands, ‘Tahiti, and other commanding positions ; so that “ ships, colonies and 





“commerce” is as much the motto of Louis Philippe asa Napoleon. 


{n looking over a late British naval work, we find the following observa- 
tions; they are pregnant with considerations of deep import to all the naval 
Many persons will be im- 
pressed, as the writer of the article we quote seems also to be, with the adroit 
way in which the French have built up an immense steam foree with so lit- 
tle ostentation. Such a hostile attitude on the part of a great and powerful 
nation in a period of tranquillity, cannot be viewed without alarm, because it 
naturally engenders suspicions of the secret views and latent intentions of 
the nation so assuming it, and other powers will be impelled, from a sense of 
self-detence, to follow the example. 


powers of the earth, more especially to England. 


‘The remedy adopted will of course be 
retaliatory—that of building ships to keep pace with the activity at the Gallic 
Dock-yards. But supposing this to be the proper remedy, when is the conten-, 
tiontoend? If England and France continue to build ships with the view of 
getting in advance ot each other, they will, bye and bye, cover the ocean with 
their engines of destruction, impoverish their people by costly expenditures | 
and render themselves dangerous to al. other nations. 

Would it not, then, be wise and philosophic for each nation to be content 
with such a force as ils wants require? England, from the number and ex- 
tent of her colonial possessions, requires a much larger navy than her rival 
across the channel; yet we find that France has 104 steamers, while England 
has only 106—and the former is still building. If France really entertains the 
moderate views she professes; if she desires nothing more than defensive 
means—whiy does she aim at putiing herself in an offensive posture by the ere- 
ation of such an uncalled-for, and unnecessary, national force 2 Strange that 
a nation, at the end of a thirty years’ peace, should be still preparing for war! 
But so it is, and the tact is to be deeply lamented. 
also, that some other powers do not suggest to the two principal ones, the ad- 


It is much to be regretted, 


vantage of each party being content with the hundred ships they already pos- 
The means of both are now ample, and the strife should cease. Eng- 
land has no thirst for foreign conquest or aggrandizement: nor is she anxious 


sess. 


to obtain inore colonies, and France on all occasions manifests the utmost 
cordiality towards England. 

With the peace-loving propensities of Sir Robert Peel, we hope the next 
session will not pass away without some expression from him adverse to this 
dangerous system of building large fleets and constructing one implement of des- 
truction afier another, which only tend to keep alive national animosities—to 
renew scenes of blood and carnageand re-barbarize the people of the earth. 

The following is the article we have alluded to : 


The subject which still engrosses the greatest attention of Naval men, is one 
which we commented on in our retrospect for 1842, namely, the advance which 
France is making in the creation of a powerful Steam Navy; and it is indeed a 
question which merits the most serious regard. 

We long ago exposed the policy which that country had conceived in this re- 
spect, but we confess that we did not expect she could have made so great a 
progress in the short time that has elapsed since that policy has been adopted. 

By a recent statement, which appeared in the French journal “ La Presse,” 
the number of armed Steamers completed and in progress, is described as 104; 
having an aggregate power of 25,000 horses; and the official reports in the 
“ Annales” contirm the statement. This includes the Steamers under the ad- 
ministration of the Post Office—(in fact the Packets)—amounting to between 
twenty and thirty vessels, of from 50 to 220 horse-power each, and of about 
3700 horse-power in the aggregate. Comparing this with the Steam-vessels on 
our Navy List, eighty in number (or 106, including Packets under the Pendant) 
it presents no great disparity of numbers ; and any deficiency in this respect 
might be easiiy remedied, by arming the powerful vessels employed on the At- 
lantic line, and others belonging to private Companies. But it is the great pro- 
gress that the French are making in steamers of the first-class that excites 
attention ; for, whereas two years ago they had no vessel of more than 220 
horse-power--—nor, as it has been stated, manufactories capable of producing en- 
gines of greater power—they have now two, Descartes and Vauban, of 540 
horse- power to be completed in 1844, and upwards of thirty of more than 300 
horse-power, (in fact, two thirds of the latter of more than 400 horse-power), 
either launched or in progress ; whilst their largest engines are produced at se- 
veral establishinents, besides their principal depot at Indret, all superintended 
by English machinests. 

It is true that we have in progress, and to be eompleted next year, two ves- 
sels (the Watt and Terridl:) of 800 horse-power, and the Penelope, in commis 
sion, of 650 horse-power ; but, with these exceptions, there are few of our first 
class steamers of more than 400 horse-power; and it will be admitted that, 
leaving out of view the vessels already referred to, the French steam Navy, as 
described in their official returns, is superior to ours in some degree of horse- 
power—the true standard by which the efficiency of a steamer must be meas- 
ured, 

We have more than once expressed the opinion that, for practical purposes 
in war, a larger number ot vessels of small size will be found more efficient 
than a smaller number of greater power, although the aggregate power of each 
Fleet might be the same. The reason for this is, that it would multiply the 
means as well as the point of attack, and give many other advantages 
which will readily occur to Naval men; but this must be taken with a reser- 
vation. There is a law established and admitted in the theory of resistance 
to substances passing through fluids, that the resistance is as the squares 
of their diameter, whereas the power of substances to overcome the 
resistance is as the cudes of their diameter. If this theory holds good 
in a body passing through mater as well as air, as scientific men assert; then 
the vessel of the Jargest size will have ihe greatest velocity, although her 
steam-power is only comparatively as great as the smaller one; and as this 
advantage would enable her toovertake her weaker opponent,of course it 
would be in some cases fatal to the latier. 

CANADA 
We are gratified to learn that dispatches were received from her Majesty's 
government by the last steamer, which fully approve of the policy pursued by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe in his late difference with the executive council. This 
intelligence has given universal satisfaction to the people of the province, and 
the press §s loud in its approval of this act of the Queen's government. We do 


uot see how any other view could have been taken of the proceeding. by any 
cabinet in England, whig or tory, because the principle msolved in the dis- 





pute was one which vitally affected the rights of the Sovereign, and the su- 








premacy of the parent State. We feel confident that had Lord John Russel 
been Colonial Minister,instead of Lord Stanley, Sir Charles Metcalfe's dispatches 
would have been of the same satisfactory and gratifying tenor. 

Our late papers from London do net contain any fresh opinions. The 
Spectator and a few others seem inclined to side with the ex-councillors, 
but subsequent intelligence must have satisfied them that they were in error, 
anJ that the Governor's spirit and decision have saved the country. 

We have given the proceedings, briefly however, at the Gore meeting. 
The Address to his Excellency is of that spirit-stirring kind that we could not 
resist the insertion. Sixteen Solons calling themselves the Warden, and 
others ofthe Gore District Council, have volunteered a little of their advice to 
the Governor-General. His Excellency takes their good intentions with good 
humour and gives them a little advice in return. We have given both docu- 
ments, and are of opinion that the aforesaid Sixteen will not be in a hurry 
again to break a lance with Sir Charles Metcalfe. The reply of the Go- 
vernor-General, however ssesses matter of deep j : j si 
concise terms his own aie and opinions of the doulas 4 > ‘alae oo 
vernment, lis Exeellency’s meaning is most clear, and the general exposi- 
tion of the theory has given satisfaction to the mass of the people. On this 
account we have given it a conspicuous place in our impression of to-day. 

PALMO’S ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, 

Within a few weeks a new Theatre has been added to the number already 
adorning the city. The New York public are ever eager and desirous to lis- 
ten to talent of the first order; they will patronise it liberally, and feel no re- 
gret at the expenditure; curiosity will lead them once to attend the perfor- 
mance of respectable mediocrity, but it will be only the novelty of the works 
produced, that will tempt them to patronize a second performance. Fashion, 
to be sure, will do much to keep up the excitement: but again, it will be only 
to first-rate talent that Fashion will continue to vouchsate its countenance, 

The whole of the present company at Palmo’s, with one exception, formed 
a portion of that troupe which failed to attract at Niblo’s. The whole force 
of attraction, therefore, rested upon this one exeeption—Madlle. Borghese, 
and the novelty of a new theatre. Under these circumstances, we doubt the 
judgment of the manager in opening his theatre with a company only ready 
with one opera. His only safety was in the rapidity with which he could 
Three or four operas produced in rapid succession, would 
have drawn crowded houses to each representation ; an impression of success 
would have gone abroad, and after the production of the last opera, the first 
might be repeated, and so on in succession, each appearing almost as a no- 
velty. New audiences would be drawn to witness their representation, and 
the manager and the troupe would have plenty of time to prepare fresh attrac- 
tion. We are glad however to see that Belesarius is announced for Wednes- 
day. 

The Theatre itself is very elegant and commodious. Its shape admits of 
a perfect sight of the stage from every part. It is also well constracted for 
sound, and the decorations are in good taste and well executed. 

I’ Puritani by Bellini, was the opera chosen for the opening night. The 
music differs greatly from the real style of Bellini; it contains less melody 
than usual, and those melodies most attractive exhibit much repetition of 
himself. We should deem that his taste was in a state of transition ; hover- 
ing between the Italian and the German school. Hence the indescribable heavi- 
ness which prevails throughout: he had cast away the spirit of the Italian 
without having gained the genius of the German school. The only im- 
provement visible in the change of style, isin the instrumentation, which is 
more traly orchestral than any of his attempts. The most playful and charm- 
ing piece in the opera, is the Polaeca—* Son virgin vezzosa,” which was sung 
very sweetly by Mademoiselle Borghese; indeed this is the only piece of 
the wusie suited 10 her style, and she did it infinite justice, eliciting the loud- 
est applauses from every part of the house. 

Mademoiseli¢ Borghese is essentially a comic singer; her style is strictly 
suited to the Opera Buffa, in which we have no doubt that she is exceeding- 
ly talented. Ler acting is full of life and spirit, but devoid of the dignity ne- 
cessary tu sustain the serious character of the opera. In the last scene of the 
first act, where—as is usual in Italian operas—she is supposed to lose her 
senses, so little did she appear to appreciate the situation, that we were really 
more inclined to laugh at her singular conceits than to weep at the depth of 
her affliction. There was no appearance of the stupifying, the stunning ef- 
fects of sudden bereavement, upon a noble and sensitive mind. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood :— there was much in the singing of 
Mademoiselle Borghese which pleased us greatly, but the character was 
beyond her powers. 

Signora Majocchi displayed all the excellences and all the faults we noted 
upon a previous occasion. Possessing a splendid voice, which however 
betrays a want of finish, she constantly sings sharp to a degree painful to the 
ear; but with allthis, she displays the true school and puts her whole sou! 
into the performence. 

Perozzi has a fine voice, which he seems constantly striving to break, for 
he sings at the utmost stretch of his power all the time. We say ail the time, 
for from the commenceient of the Opera to the end, he did not vary the tone 
ashade, ‘This is unartist-like ; it is injurious to himself, and it is extremely 
painful to the hearer. He has fine capabilities, but he does not use them 
rightly 


produce novelty. 


Valtellina is in every way the most popular member of the troupe. 
an excellent aetor, and a clever artist. 
rect, tasteful and energetic. 


He is 
His singing is impassioned and cor- 
His energy is, however, somewhat apt to be 
too exuberant, for, seemingly unconsciously, he oyer-acts and oversings his 
part, and ther eby detracts materially trom the eflect 

Those portions of the Opera which fell to the lot of Signor and Signora Al- 
bertazzi, were totally inaudible to the audience. We should advise them to 
nerve themselves to greater confidence ; toopen their mouths, and sing out as 
ifthey wished the audience to hear thei. 
gave evidence of a careful dril- 
The Band was excellent, having been chosen trom the best orchestral 
players in the city. The number of instruments is undoubtedly too great for 
the theatre, but not greater than is sufficient to do justiceto the scene, That 
light and shade (the piano and the forte) cannot be very nicely observed by 
so large a band in so small a theatre, is by no means a matter of surprise. 
The only surprise is that so much should have been done under the circum- 
stances, 

Signor Rapetti deserves the highest praises for the admirable manner in which 
he led the performance. His coolness and skill repeatedly retrieved errors 
which seemed almost irretrievable, and threatened to throw both singers and 
players into ‘confusion worse confounded.” He is very quiet, but he lacks 
nothing of the decision and promptness requisite for a good leader. 

The drop curtain and the scenery are well and effectively painted ; the inte- 
riors especially, the perspective being admirably kept. If the proprieties were 
as well kept, it would have added to the interest. The hall of the castle would 
not be recognized as anything English; it more resembles an Italian palace, 
and is in consequence entirely out of keeping. 

‘The costumes and the properties generally were good, in short as a whole the 
Opera was well put upon the stage. 

We believe the whole was produced under the direction of Signor Valtellina, 
to whom much praise is due. 


The chorusses were well executed ; they 
ling. 


Arasetta Stuart, is the title of a new English historical romance by 
James, just published by the Harpers. Its title suggests the age in which the 
scene is laid, and calls up the great characters that figure in its pages. It will 
rank among the author's best and most interestimg works. It it most thrilling 
and brilliant, and still adheres closely to histagical truth. It is sold for a 





shilling. 
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THE DRAMA. 

The torpor which has for some time past overspread theatrical amusements 
in this city, has been agreeably dispelled during the week, by the opening of 
Palmo’s Opera House ; the fashionable world, the conno‘sseurs and even the 
terary portion of the co mmunity, have all been on the qui tive, led captive 
by the strains Bellini, 

Itis but simple justice to the unexampled energy of Mr. Palmo to declare 
that he has in the opening, more than realized the pledges he made to the public 
—andé that his theatre, for beauty, elegance and convenience, is all that could be 
effected upon the scale to which he is necessarily limited. The admirable 
manner in which the opening opera has been put upon the stage, the perfect- 
ness of the arrangements, the beauty of the scenery, costume and appoint- 
ments, certainly leaves nothing for the most fastidious to desire, in these par- 
ticulars. . 

‘Tue Bowery Tueatre.-~The revival of the favourite drama of Ermest 
Maltravers, and a new piece founded on Sue's novel of * The Female Blue- 
beard,” have been the chief attractions of the week, at this popular establish- 
ment ; the first picce is well known as one of the most successful Dramas of 
the late Louisa Medina. ‘The present cast cannot compare perhaps with the 
original one at the National; yet Scott, in Richard Darrel, and Clarke, in 
Emest Maltravers, are both good. The piece is excellently well put upon 
the stage. The adaptation from Sue’s Novel is not so successful, and we 
judge will soon be consigned to the “Tomb of the Capulets’” without any 
condemnation of ours. It is without point in the dialogue, or sustained in- 
cident in the plot—fatal errors, in any piece destined for this Theatre, where 
audiences must be kept wide awake by the tangible and the palpable. 
De Bar and Mrs. Phillips did their best for the author, as the Chevalier 
Cronstillac and Angelica, but they couki not overmaster the dullness of the 
author. , =r 

We can scarcely pardon Saunders for his burlesque of Father Griffon. 
He should have remembered that the cheap system of Literature places 
Eugene Sue in the hands of * the million.” 

Otymric Tueatre.—Mitchell has made one move, in his forthcoming 
novelties, by producing the Pantomime of Don Juan with Parslve as Scara- 
mouch. But ali is busy preparation here, for a grand effort on Wednesday 
next, when the Opera of Cinderella is to be presented, with all the ori- 
ginal music, and entire new scenery and dresses, &e. From what we learn, 
its success is certain. 

Cuaruam Tueatre.—Rockwell has taken possession here, and has fitted up 
his Arena ina similar style of elegance to Niblu’s. Wesaw the fathers of 
the city there this week, who, with a crowded auditory, seemed to enjoy the 
entertainments with a gusto quite refreshing. Duverna opens with a regular 
company early next month. 

We have received the prospectus of a new paper to be published in this 
city, and to be called “ The Home Critic.” The main interests of this paper 
will be those of American Literature, and it will be conducted upon the tol- 
lowing plan :— 

1. Reviews of all the new publications of the day—literary, scientific and 
miscellaneous. This department will be treated, by various hands, with ful- 
ness and cccuracy, and every review may be expected to contain something 
added to the subject, and so be looked upon as, however brief, in some measure 
an original treatise. ‘I'he criticisms will be supported by extracts, so that, at 
the end of the volume, the Journal will form a true historical record of the | 
literature of the year. ‘The proper distribution of books among the writers | 
best qualified to review them, will secure constant freshness and spirit. 

2. Series of ORIGINAL PAPERS upon topics Of ART, LITERATURE, OF SOCIETY, 
by eminent contributors. 

3. A literary and general corresponneNce from London, the Continent, and 

chief cities of the United States. : 

4. Musica and raratricat criricisM, in the hands of special editors. 

5. A reaisrer of the proceedings of colleges, literary and historical socie- 
ties, &c. 

6. A statistical account of allnew American publications, with the prices, 
&c., to represent the interests of the noox TRape. 

7. Porrry and MISCELLANIES. 

8. An editorial department, embracing, besides literature, seciat and PuB- 
Lic Topics as naturally arise in this connection from the affairs of the week. 

It will be published weekly, in the form of the London Atheneum, in six- 
teen quarto pages of three columns each, and the price of subscription will be 
$5 a year. 

Many subscribers have already been enrolled, and trem the number and 
character of its pledged contributors, we expect that it will be deservedly popu- 
lar, particularly as there is no such work at present in existence here. The 
plan has been started by Mr. H. Fuller, and we hope he will meet with the 
success he well deserves. 

*,* The play bills give the following synopsis of the Puritani, which may 
be useful to our distant readers, We are happy to see that Belisarius is an 


nounced for Wednesday. 

Synopsis.—Lord Walton, one of Cromwell’s followers, had promised his 
daughter Elvira to Sir Richard, a Colonel in Cromwell’s army, but on dis- 
covering that she had formerly ple¢ged her affections to Arthur Talbot, a 
strong partisan of the Stuarts, gave his assent to her marriage with the latter. 
The ceremony was to take place in a fortress, of which Walton was the 
Governor, but on arriving there, Arthur discovers that Queen Henrietta, the 
widow of Charles the First, is a prisoner in the Castle, and in an attempt to 
save her life, he is necessarily obliged to escape with her. Elvira hearing 
that she is deserted, and that her lover is departed, loses her reason Long 
afterwards Arthur returns to England, but he had been condemned to death by 
Parliament, for having powerfully aided the proscribed Henrietta. Elvira re- 
covers her reason. Arthur is arrested, and is about to suffer the penalty of the 
sentence, when a messenger arrives bringing news of the defeat of the Stuarts, 
and a general pardon for all offenders. 











CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

No. 47 of the Ausion re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal has just 
seen published. We are sorry that our limited space compels us to be bref 
in our remarks on its excellencies—which are many. 

It opens with a paper entitled “ The Duty of Good Health;” and it requires 
no interpreter to explain its tendency. 

“Sketches in Natural History’ is an interesting ornithological treatise on 
that favourite bird, the Cuckoo. 

“The Log Hat” follows. This article is an incident ot Tezian Life. 

Loss of Life among Fishermen,” makes the reader acquainted with some 
horrifying statistics respecting that hardy class of men who, to obtain a preca- 
rious living, are compelled to “ go down to the sea in” cockle-shells! 

“ Silent-Love,” “The Old Necromancers,” and nearly a dozen others fol- 
low in regulat order. We repeat, the number is an excellent one. 

QBThe re-print ot Cuampers’ Evrnsurca Journat is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 


from the commencement of the volume. 


PALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
DAYS OF PERFORMANCE—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 12th. 
es Night of the Grand Opera 








RITANI! 
Bivira (daughter to Lord Walton),............ ein daw whbid Signora Borghese. 
Sir George... ....-- $< cab eubbegebenetdeneesehelemacenceancet Signor Valtellina 
Bir Richard... .. .- 2.20. ---ccccsees.. 0... sccceccee--0+0s0eeSignora Majcchi. 
Sir Arthur Talbot. .....-....000.... -ceccccscccecescseccccees Signor Perozzi. 


Por full particulars see bills of the day. 
Bx Office open from ten to four o'clock. 


Opere «f BELISARIUS, will be produced on Wednesday, music by Donizetti 
54 ra Theatre on the off nights will be let for Concerts or Lectures. " eb 10 


A GRADUATE of the University of Cumbridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
hours of each day in pootag ont reviewing the Clatsics with any young gentlemen 
of the University i this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 
Jars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the =. 
oct. 28—tf. 








CRICKEr. 

ING for the press, and will be published early in the season, say, on or about 

a 1s da * the Cricketers’ Hand Book. (Price 2s, 6d.) tBy a ember of the 
b an 


“ Toronto Club.” Toronto: 1844 


———— 





TUITION IN MUSIC. 
Lo STRACK most respectfuliy offers his services to the Ladies and Gent!emen of 
New York and Brooklyn as teacner of the Piano. 

Having discovered a method of instruction entirely his own, he pledges himself to 
advance those who huve not any Kaowledge of music,twice as fast as by any other 
mode heretofore used. Should the Let ely cf the pupil not prove satisfactory after 
having taken six lessons, no charge will be made, 
or having received instructions already, will be taught according to the old 
method, 

Terms made known by applying at Geib & Walker's, Music store, No. 23 Maiden 
lane, or 27 Courtlandt street. jan 20 3t 
TO AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE. 
M R. BARTON (pupil of the late C. Nicholson), respectfully begs to announce that it 
is his intention to give instruction on the Fiute. Mr. Barton professes to teach 
according to the method pursued by the celebrated master Charles Nicholson. 

For terms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stodart’s Pianoforte manufactory. jan 12 lm 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING. 

ENTLEMEN or families having Clothing that has become unfashi nable, or laid 

aside from their wardrobes, and wishing to convert the same into cash will obtain 
from the subscriber 20 per cent more than from any other person. 
To those quitting the city, or changing their residence, and having superfluous effects 
to dispose of, will find i: much to their advantage to send for the subscriber who will 
attend at their residence by appoin: ment. H. LEVETT 

: : Office No. 6 John-street, near Broadway 

All orders left at his office, or a line through the Post office, will receive prompt 
attenticn. jan 13 2tins* 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness. and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms 
Cavrion.—Each bottle of the genuine articie is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprieters in red—on the mner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, conta‘ning 29,028 jette:s. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creatny liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre 

paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutunevus disor- 

ders, it is highty recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 

skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowlar @’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 

properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

AS a security against counterfeits a smail label is attached to every bottle and box of 

the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Me-srs. 

A Donen! & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
eb 5—ly eow 


JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
46¥ Broadway. 


BOUQUETS. 

RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., Heury-stieet, (near the South Ferry, Brooklyn), 
e respectfully intoims his friends and the public, that he can supply thein with 
Bouquets, Cut flowers, &c.. of the best quality, and at the lowest prices of the season 
Orders left at the garden, or a. Mr. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Bioadway, New York— 
will be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige Mr. R. dee 23 

Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 

261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 

Confines tiis Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


nov 11-3m 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTEK SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finished in 1849, height 185 feet. The design is the most beauufu 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Fulton-street, at the a low price of $2 00 
Also for sale at the office of this Paper, 3 Barclay-street, New York. feb 3 tf 
Dre. VAN KENSSELAER, 
691B ROADWAY. 

ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE.—A THREAD ISINGLASS. 
HE subscribers have made arrangements for the sale in this city and the United 
States, of Nelson's Patent Opaque Gelatine, an economical preparation, superior 
to calves’ feet and isinglass, for jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies. &c., being nearly 
three times the strength of any similar preparation, and equal in virtue and purity to 
the finest isinglass, and about fifty per cent. cheaper. It is neatly put up in packages 
of 80z. 40%. and 30z, and is warranted to keep in any climate. Directions for using 
accompany each package. The trade supplied on liberal terms. For sale exclusively, 
y A. BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway 
The following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 
package : 
. . London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840. 

‘**T have subjected to a carefal chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr George Nelson, and find it to be at least equal in strength and purity,if not superior, 
to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. It is entirely free from any impregna- 
ov such as 1 have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the London 
Toarket. 

“Mr Nelson’s Gelatine is, therefore, capable of forming the best blanc-mange. with- 
out being aptto curdle the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. 1 find 
that one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficient to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatly more consistent than the jelly produced 
with the same propoition of the other gelatines above referred to. 

‘1 find also that an excellent and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Gelatine in a quart of water, aad flavouring it as usual with 
vegetables and a little stock of meat. ANDREW URE,MD, FRS.” 
Keceived by the Toronto, *-em London, a fresh supply of the above article. 

Dec 9—t 

PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 

HE Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these Vills. and pro 

nouncec them tw be purely vegetable, it only remains for the proprietors to assure 
invatids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds,to a suddenly high state of the barometer, are 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
ally perform a perfect cure. 

Bihous complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular, 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of healthy action—the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous than the one intended to be eradicated. 

Parr’s Life Pilis act equally as efficacious as Mereury, but without its baneful effects 
Alldrastic medicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many daysa 
slightly purgative effect on the system without weakening the stomach or muscular 
action. 

The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co., earnestly call on those who are suffering, to 
make atrial of their eflicacy—for no matter how firmly the disease is seated, the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the 
ruth of their assertion. 

Sold wholesale by T. ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway. N. Y. 

BLOODGOOD MADEIRA WINE. 
1 PIPES OF THE WINE OF THIS ESTEEMED STOCK, 11 Years Old, very 
delicate and fine flaveured—for sale in wood, etm nye 5 and boxes of | dozen 

each, at a moderate price ; 50 Magnums very choice, bought of R. Lenox, in 1803. 

Also, 20 dozen of the choicest wines of this estate ; 18 dozen very old choice St 
Croix Rum, for sale by 

jan 13 tf 


dec 9—3m 


A. BININGER & CO, 141 Broadway. 


CHOICE LIQUEURS, &c. 
URACAO, redand white and double Anisette, from Foeanik. 

Maraschino, very old and delicious. ; 

italian Liqueurs, flavoured with the rarest fruits, flowers and spices, from the 
celebrated factory of Andrea Pallesi. : 

Martinique Liqueucs—Noyeau, and other esteemed varieties. — 

Raspberry and Cherry prepared with great care from fresh fruit, loaf sugar, &c. 

Old Irish and Scotch Whiskey. : , 

Batavia Arrack, 1793 . Cognac, 1815. old Jamaica and St. Croix Rum ; De Bremont 
Heidseick & Eagle Champagne. a 

Madeira, froin 5 w 50 years old, in wood, demijobns and bottles. 

Sherry, pale, brown and goid, from the finest estates in Spain. 

Chateau, Margaux, Lafitte, Burgundy and Port Wines. ; 

Johannesberger,trom P, ince Metternich, Hockheimer and Rudesheimer. 

Truffies, Peas, Champignons, Sardines, Pickles and Sauces. 

Italian, Turkish and Havana preserves. ‘ 

The above articles were mostly imported by the subscribers from the best and most 
esteemed sources, and each may be relied upon as being the finest and most desirable 
of its kind. For sale by 

dec 30 A. BININGER & Co, 14) Broadway 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
ye sipootints Line will hereafter leave New York on thelst,and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new JB. Pell,master,16th March July,and Nos 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Spell bug..ene Dec 
Ist April,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept..and Jan. 
The accommodationsofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combiningal that may bere 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbesupplied 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any othert hantheexpen- 
uns them. Forfreightorpassage, applyto New York 
a& Agents, . ontin ing , New Yor 
INCRE, AG RSONNAFFF€ Co.. Agente. Havre 


A GOOD CHANCE FOR A PHYSICIAN. 
A PHYSICIAN who has resided for the last five years, in a pleasant and healthy 
village, in the State of Indiana, about 20 miles distant from Louisville, Ky. ; and 
having a practic’ realising from 800 to 1000 dollars a year—wishes to dispore of his 
situation, consisting of a genteel house and lot, with office attached ; a two stall frame 
stable, with carriage house, corn crib, a good stone cellar, wood shed, smoke house, 
and an excellent weil of water To prevent trouble, yop of the house and lot is 
$700. Any 1 man wishing to settle, in practice, will find this an offer seldom to 
be met with. The village has been settled twenty-five years, and the population sur- 
rounding it wealthy. ae 
Letters addressed (post paid), te WM. P. BEACON, Esq., Louistille, Kentucky, will 
meet attention. feb 3 3m 

















STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steamship Company’s Ships, GREAT BRITAIN, of 3,500 tons, 
and 1,000 horse power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Commander, and GREAT 
WESTERN, 1,700 tons aud 450 horse power, (with new boiiers), B. R. Mathews, Esq., 
(late first officer), Commander, are interded to sail for 1844, as follows : 





FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Great Western....Thursday, 23d May Great Western...... Saturday, 27th April 
Great B:itain...... Thursday, 20th June Great Britain. ...... «Saturday, 25th May 
Great Western... ..Thursday, 11th July Great Westera...... Saturday, loth June 
Great Britain.......Thursday, 8th August | Great Britain...... - Saturday, 13th July 
Great Western..... Thursday 29h August | Great Western._.... Saturday, 3d August 
Great Rritain....--. Thursday, 26:h Sepi’r | Great Britain... ..... Saturday, 31st August 
Great Western....Thursday, 17th October | Great western... ...Saiurday, 2lst sept'r 
Great Britain....-.. Thuisday, 14th Nov’ | Great Britain....... Saturday, 19th Octob’r 
Great Western....- Thursday, 5th Dec's Great Western...... Saturday, 9th Nov’r 

For freight or passage, or any other information, epply to 

feb 10tf RICHARD IR 








22th HARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. La 
THE Regal Mail Steam Ship HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, will 


leave Boston for the above ports, on Friday, March Ist. 
Passage to Liverpool........--- eheedbeadehusetnddbecahebonsébasacss i $120 
Passage to Halifax..........-..- On cowcencc ncncscec seccscneesecnsccsccesces $20 


Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
feb 27 CN. 3 Wall-street. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets . tween New York and Live 


have arranged for their sailing from each porton the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 95th o 
every menth ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz-— 




















Ships. Captains. (Days of ns from New, Days ot Sailing from 
York. Liverpoo}. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Noy. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec, 25, AprilS 
Virgmian, en, “43, * 43, “© 13 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 10, ‘* 19 *% WG, &% 7. ¥ 
Roscius, J. Collins, Sens 2. % 8° 2 1 oe 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Aug.1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, * 19, «© 19 
independence, |Nye, ie Ci ce ee ee 
Shetiield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘© 220ct. 1, Feb. 1, June J 
New York, ae, oly, “ % ** wm * ¥, 7 « @ 
Siddons, Cobb, 635, 95, se 25) “13, « 13, “ Ig 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l, Jan. 1, May 1) 19, 19, a9 
Ashburton H. Huttleson,; “© 7, « 3 « 7 95 46 25, “ 9 
S. Whitney, Thompson, © 13, ** 93,  13.Nov. 1, Mareh 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, 19, *© 19, S¢ 49) ** 7, “6 7 «3 

Sheridan, Depeyster, 695, 4 96, ‘6 QB] ** 38, & 13, “ J 
South america, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} ** 19, ** 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, Co CC Ce tC 

United States, |Britton, «13, 33, “ 13/Dec. 1 April 1) Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, 30, “* 30, * Je #6, @. 46 tr 1 
Garrick, Skiddy. ; * oe s Sh, Ml C6 a 13, “43 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July I) * 19, 99, * DD 





These ships are al] of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is {xed at 
$100, without wines or — and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines. stores, and bedding. d 

eitherthe captains nor ownersof these ships will be responsrble for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 

Agentsforships Oxford, N'rth America Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H MARSHALL,N.Y. 

BARING, BROTYERS & Co., Liverpool. 

AgentsforshipsS. Whitm , irginian Sheffield.anc Ynited States, 

ROBERT KERMI&,N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick near. Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & ©o. Liverpoch 





ee 


THE NEW LIN: NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 








- a «| Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm.N. Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
nid ont pea ©" Woodhouse |1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16July 5, Nov. 5, Mapch § 
Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16|Aug. 5, Dec 5, April § 


N.S. Hottinguer lpureg? 105) Tuly 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May §& 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115(jAug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 1640ct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantia], fa-t-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are cou manded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th uf each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
cau conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 

FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 

Liverpool. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERFOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
nfander, is appeanted to sail in 1843, as under: 

From New York for Liverpool. From Liverpool for New York. 


Apr 22 —] yr 


| rE (cenednans July 13 Saturday .................. June 17 

ID WY 5 0606 ccc cece caseics BOG. BE BOCOIGES § 6icc cc ccccccesccacs Aug. 5 

Se err UGS. TP WONNUES son asocncassenccescs Sept. 23 
Fare from New York............ One hundred dollars, and g5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York..............- Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Ste ward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
Sage money, wiil secure the best accommodation unengaged. 


or freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP3.—Of 1200 


tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admir: 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. me 








BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 


Will sail as follows :— 


From Liverpool. From Boston: 





SS S645 60524 5ee00ds aner edeeeeePRES EGA dsdee i cawoceweceeccced 

PE cases cavacatvectecens eee ae = 16 
ere a arernEEaS Jan 1 
| SSS renner: =f PAREN RE bal eae « Feb 1 
CALEDONIA..... (dabiveseeseeeeianie NE Voviatuadcncanesexuni@asinks March I 


| aera April 1 
ean” vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Life 

oats. 

For freight or passage, apply to 
dec 2 ’ bv. BRIGHAM, Ir., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH aND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, whi 

succee:| each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing peketantie treme ee 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— ‘th, 17th, and 








Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

St. James W.H.Sebor, lJen. 1, Man 1, Sept le eS my 
. ’ ° ’ . , a ’ ept. \Feb. 17, ie . 

Montreal, E.G.Tinker, | “10, 10, * 10) 0 ape gee 
Gladiator, |T. Britton, “ 90, * 20, “ 20/March 7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 97, "97, «6 yy 
Quebec, |F H Hebard,| “ 10, “ 10, 10)‘ 97, oF «gy 
Wellington, |D.Chadwick, | ‘* 20, “ 20, — ‘* Q0/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1} * 17) «97 « ‘VW 
Switzerland, S. Chadwick, | * 10, ‘°° 10, © 10) 97, « 7’ «gg 
Hendrick 4udson'G. Moore, “* 20, “ 20,  ** 20May 7, Sept. 7; Jan.? 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, «© 17) “6 Uy 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | * 10, ** 10, “ 40] “ 97) « 7’ «gy 
Westminster, |atwood, “© 20, ‘ 20,  ‘ g0lJune 7, Oct. 7) Feb ¥ 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded b 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that 4 
oeres &c..,  y = best ae dats a Re Bete, Wines, 

he price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each i 
ines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets wilite pron 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Ladi 
are signedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELI.,MINTURN & Co..78Suuth st 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETs. 


Union Line—To sail from. New York on the 8th, 16th, and 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: san Eo end fore ence 





Ships. Masters os of owing from New-{Daysof Sailine trom Havre 
ork. 

Argo, |C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SJApri ug. 2 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “nM, * . 1, 6) ie -H Sons. 2 _ * 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ 84, * 8 gg ee Ug Ug lag 
Emerald, we April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &| “ 94, “ 24, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “16, * 16, ‘36Mune 1, Oct. 1, Feb } 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, } ‘* 24, ‘ 94, «*g4} « ; a Baw g 
pooeeog 8 Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 8] ‘* 24, “ %4, “ ry) 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderhold!} ** 16, “ 16, <« 16{July 1, Nov. 1, March} 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, “ 94, * a4, egg ee og, eB, 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] ‘* 24, “ 94, “ g@ 
Sully, WCThompsonj “ 16, ‘“ 16, * 16/Aug 1, Dec. 1, April ] 
lowa, W.W. Pell - ok oo «eae 8& * 8 * @ 





These vesselsare all of the first classandably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprisi,.,, ailthat may be required for comfort and 
conyenience. i 

The price sed Soong to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & bi VINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st 


ASHBURTON SAUCE. 
PICURES and other good jadges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 
superior to any imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Ee rope 








—— 


have also asserted the Ashburtonas unequalled in flavour and gout to any the: » 
used either in England, France, or Ialy. qu g' y they have 
OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering ap oT 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they take this oppo ¢ nity 
of returning their most gra'efal thanks. 
To be obtained retail at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at.a 
Family Greceri. 3 Wholesale of MARTIN BENNE 


, 195 Front-street. Ps 
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